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THE FARMER'S INVENTORY. 





All successful business men annually in- 
voice their stock; they are not simply sat- 
isfied with a bank account which shows 
that they are growing in _ financial 
strength; but the stock on hand is gone 
over that just what is on hand may be 
known and also what is its present value, 
whether it has advanced or depreciated, 
whether certain classes of stock are ready 
or slow sale and all like considerations 
that the yearly inventory reveals to the 
thorough-going business man. 

The farmer usually knows how many 
head of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs are 
on the farm and can closely estimate the 
bushels of wheat, oats or corn and the 
quantity of timothy, but these are not the 
most valuable facts that an invoice on the 
farm should disclose. But rather, how 
many acres have been required to sustain 
a given number of cows, sheep or pigs. 
What are the yields per acre, what the 
profitableness of certain kinds of grain, 
what the farm knowledge gained from 
the experiment patch, what has a well 
systematized. crop rotation done for the 
farm, what has the flock of hens done to- 
wards lessening the cash outlay for house- 
hold expenses, what has the garden paid, 
what has been the actual amount paid in 
cash or trade for family expenses, what 
have been ineurred for farm 
machinery and repairs, are there unneces- 
sary fences on the farm, what disposition 
made of manure, and like 
questions should, in a manner, be an- 
swered as the season’s harvest reveals 
the contents of storehouse and barn. 

When the merchant has completed his 
inventory he immediately prepares for the 
new stock and its sale, though he may 
give the impression of doing little; if he is 
to enlarge his business he is at work; so 
the farmer known by his thrift and fine 
farm is now, when harvesting his crop, 
planning by the light of his own experi- 
ences and by gaining knowledge from 
those of other farmers preparing for the 
crops of another season. The history of 
excessive yield always reveals that the 
soil was studied, the seed carefully se- 
lected and the most intelligent cultivation 
given. If the inventory the farmer makes 
shows where mistakes have been made as 
well as successes scored it is accomplish- 
ing its purpose. 


expenses 


has been 


THE LABOR BUREAU’S SURPLUS 


SHIPMENT FIGURES. 





Hon. Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Dear Sir—This Bureau is in receipt of 
& marked copy of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, which contains some criticism 
of the “Surplus Shipment Map” prepared 
by this Bureau and now in press, from 
which we are convinced that you do not 
understand the facts which said map pur- 
ports to show. 
The title of said map reads: ‘State 
Labor Commissioner's Official Map of 
Missouri, Showing the Surplus Commodi- 
“es Shipped from Each County During 
1899."" We do not undertake to show the 
‘otal production of such commodities, nei- 
‘her do we pretend to say that such com- 
m dities were shipped out of the State. 
vhis office receives reports of all the ship- 
ments of whatever kind made by every 
railroad, express and boat company from 
!l of their stations within Missouri, and 
we have the personal assurance of the 
road auditors and express superin- 
‘endents that the reports furnished us are 
‘s complete and accurate as it is possi- 
for them to make. The amounts of 

‘e commodities we credit to the several 
‘unties represent the aggregate of said 
‘ports for such counties, and the sum- 
mary, from which you quote and about 
. hich you take exception, represents the 
tal of such county shipments and is 
prec isely as reported to us—with this ex- 
“Ption—we do not show any shipments 
rom St. Louis, Kansas City or St. Jo- 
“eph, for the reason that most of such are 
re “ipments, received from other points. 
We note your remarks relative to the 
. ‘wing made by the U. S. Department 
‘ Agriculture of the production and dis- 
"bution of certain grains in Missouri, 
beg to remind you of a fact of which 
°u are doubtless aware—that said state- 
ae are simply guess-work, being 
a or approximations made by one 
- ‘n in each township, and are not relia- 
ve in any sense. From what we know 
the personnel of the corps of “cor- 
*spondents”” of said department we do 
a attach much importance to the ag- 
“‘egate of their statements. Some of 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
seribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one doliar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cosc of the puper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
We know the RURAL 


WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 


this low offer. 


lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shull Se ex.end- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 


on our list for 1900, 





them are, no doubt, men of judgment who 
aim to be accurate; others lack both 
judgment and accuracy—at best their 
statements are only guesses. 
As before stated, we claim to show only 
the productions actually shipped from 
each county by rail or boat—not what was 
marketed and consumed within the coun- 
ty. Very truly, 
THOS. P. RIXEY, Commissioner. 

Jefferson City, Mo., July 30. 
The writer of the article referred to by 
Mr. Rixey in the foregoing letter, which 
was published in the RURAL WORLD of 
July 25, may “not understand the facts 
which said map purports to show." In 
fact it was frankly stated in the be- 
ginning of the article that “just what is 
meant by ‘surplus products’ we do not 
understand."’ Our comments were based 
on what had appeared in the daily papers 
in reference to the map shortly to ap- 
pear. As this statement came from Jef- 
ferson City we assumed that it was “‘in- 
spired’’ and therefore correct. In this 
statement, which we published in full in 
our July 26 issue, occurs the following de- 
scription of the map: ‘Besides showing 
the productions of all kinds marketed by 
every county in the state during 1899, a 
classified summary of the state’s total 
productions and their value, a table of ag- 
gregate values of all productions by 
counties * * * this map * * * is one 
of the best expositions of Missouri's pro- 
ductions, resources, wealth and material 
progress ever published.”’ That is surely 
a strong and sweeping statement, and if 
a true description of the map it must be 
something that a searcher after facts 
could tie to with a feeling that he had 
found ‘em. But evidently the statement 
which has been widely published in and 
out of the state as an announcement of 
the map which was soon to issue from 
the press was too strongly worded (prob- 
ably the fault of a reporter with a too 
vivid imagination), for Mr. Rixey says 
in the foregoing letter ‘We do not under- 
take to show the total production of such 
commodities.”’ 

It appears, then, that the map will not 
show a classified summary of the state’s 
total productions and their value, but is 
merely a compiliation of figures showing 
how much of Missouri products has been 
handled by the various transportation 
companies. It does not pretend to show 
that “such commodities are shipped out 
of the state,” and it does not pretend to 
show, so far as we can see, whether a 
goodly portion of the business represented 
in these figures is of shipments from one 
county to another or even from one sta- 
tion to another within the same county. 
This being the case the map can not be so 
valuable an exposition of Missouri's pro- 
ductions, resources, wealth and material 
progress as one would naturally be led to 
expect from this advanced description al- 
though it may be the best “ever pub- 
lished.”’ 

But having frankly admitted the limita- 
tions of the figures presented on the map, 
it was wholly unnecessary for Mr. Rixey 
to have pursued the matter farther by 
attempting to discredit the figures of the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. It 
would seem to have been sufficient for 
Mr. Rixey to have shown that our criti- 
cism on his figures were due to our not 
understanding “‘the facts which said map 
purports to show,” It is a matter of some 
astonishment, however, that a man oc- 
cupying the position that Mr. Rixey does 
should in a letter addressed as is his, 
make the assertions that he does relative 
to the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 





could hardly be expected to accept Mr. 


Probably he is not aware of the fact that 
the Honorable Norman J. Colman was for 
four years at the head of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and therefore 


Rixey's statement that it is “a fact of 
which you are doubtless aware—that said 
statements are simply guess work, being 
guesses or approximations made by one 
man in each township and are not relia- 
ble in any sense.’" Mr. Rixey has shown 
such a lack of knowledge as to the con- 
duct of the statistical division of the U. 
8. Department of Agriculture that it is 
hardly worth while to say anything 
farther, except to say that the figures of a 
department that are accepted by the com- 
mercial world as being the most reliable 
obtainable can hardly be brushed away 
by Mr. Rixey'’s assertion that they are 
simply guess work and are not reliable in 
any sense. 

Now as to the reliability of the 
Labor Bureau's figures, we applied a 
test in the article of July 25, which Mr. 
Rixey ignores, by asserting that while he 
credits the state with a milk surplus of 
only 642,757 gallons, that much and 1,000,- 
000 gallons more were shipped during the 
last year from Missouri counties into 8t. 
Louis alone. Does Mr. Rixey dispute our 
statement? If not do not these shipments 
of milk come under the head of “produc- 
tions actually shipped from each county 
by rail or boat?” 

THAT PURE SEED QUESTION. 
Editor .RURAL WORLD: Mr. F. W. 
Maas, in the RURAL WORLD of July 2% 
criticises my little squib on Pure Seed. 
He throws all the blame on the farmers 
and says they have the remedy in their 
hands, which is true, but not on the 
line he suggests. His remedy is for the 
farmer to buy only high priced seed from 
‘reliable’ dealers. Mr. Maas may be one 
of those reliable dealers; it is my guess 
that he is; there are some, but the crop is 
short. The demand exceeds the supply. 
How shall we know a “reliable’’ dealer 
when we find him? How many of them 
know what they are selling, and will tell 
their customers, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, what per cent of the seed is 
pure, what per cent of pure seed will 
grow, just what kind of weed seed and 
how much is in each grade of seed offered 
for sale, etc., etc.? 

How many of them will guarantee their 
highest priced seed to be absolutely pure? 
i have found by experience that the 
price is no guarantee of the quality of 
For example: A sample of red 
clover seed from the stock of a “‘reliable”’ 
dealer, who claimed that it was pure be- 
had recleaned it, and was sell- 
ing at the price of pure seed, upon being 
examined under a magnifying glass 
showed enough “‘buck” plantain seed in it 
to produce two or three stalks of plantain 
to every square yard, which is enough to 
ruin any field for either meadow or pas- 
ture. I could cite other cases, but for- 
bear and simply advise Brother Maas and 
all persons interested in pure grass seeds 
to procure from the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., a copy 
of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 111, also the 
Year Book for 1898, and to carefully study 
the grass seed question therein. 

Then Mr. Maas begs the question and 
says the farmer himself grows the cheap 
stuff and sells it to the seedsman who in 
turn sells it to his customers (the farm- 
ers), thus intimating that it goes back 
home like chickens coming home to roost, 
which is true as a class, but not as to in- 
dividuals. Some farmers who have been 
accustomed to weeds all their lives, whose 
fences are invisible most of the year be- 
cause of the weeds, whose horses’ manes 
and tails are never free from cockle burrs, 
and whose hog lots are a wilderness of 
“Jamestown” weeds, might be willing to 
buy that “cheap stuff’ if he knew what 
he was buying, but the average farmer 
never. The farmer who raises and sells 
that ‘“‘cheap stuff" is the chap I am after 
and I am not very particular as to how I 
hit him; and if a dealer happens to poke 
his head into the ring and gets a biff he’ll 
have to take it. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


MOWING MACHINE NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Even if the 
hay season is about over there is some 
machine work to do, and these items may 
help some one. If you have a journal 
that heats, get a bar of Rising Sun Stove 
Polish, pulverize it fine and add a large 
tablespoon of it to each can of oil. You 
will have no heating if you will do this. 

If a section gets loose there is no need 
of taking the knife out to fix it. Remove 
the guard over the section by taking out 
the bolt that holds it to the cutter bar, 
set an iron wedge, point down, under the 
disabled section and put in a new rivet or 
tighten the old one with a hammer. The 
wedge makes a good riviting block. 

After several seasons’ use the upper 
part or lip of the guards get worn or 
sprung away from the sections so that 
the machine will not hold short or thin 
stuff long enough to cut it. Take a ham- 
mer and by striking on the upper side of 
the lip, bend it down close to the sections 
like it was when the machine was new. It 
won't take five minutes and you will find 
that the machine will cut much better. 

Ohio. c. D. LYON. 


THE ALTON HORTICULTURAL So- 
CIETY will hold its regular monthly 
meeting August Il, at the home of Mr. 
Wm. Jackson, in frey, Ill. 

HANNAH DAVIS, Secretary. 
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NOTES FROM THE FARM. 


Editor RURAL WOR 
thousands of acres of | 
country where the spring ing of grass 
and clover is a failure, in most cases 
these fields will lie until 1902 or 1903 with 
nothing but weeds to covef the soil. 
ADVANCE FIGURING.—We have 10 
acres of land in this shape and we are de- 
termined to grow som g on it that 
will benefit the soil and atthe same time 
pay us at least good wages for our labor 
on the crop. Three acres 6f the ten were 
disked well on July 26, amd on the next 
two days were plowed fie inches deep 
with a good steel plow that turns a ten- 
inch furrow. I think we Wlowed it about 
two inches deeper than the disk har- 
row cut it, as in disking We aimed at a 
thorough cutting of the surface soil more 
than at deep work; it is mellow as a gar- 
den and the stubble and short ragweed 
are all hidden. This plot will be sown 
down for a meadow next year; and, should 
the seasop be favorable, We will cut at 
least five tons of hay. Now to anticipate 
results, as well as part of the labor to be 
done on the plot, in ordef to see how it 
will pay, we present the following: 

Dr. 

Self disking (% day at $2.50 per day). .$1.25 
Boy plowing (2 days at $2.80 per day). 5.00 


There are 
all over the 


Four harrowings and one rolling.... 5.00 

MENU veh atin: Scccanesdss cell i cocsegndell 2.00 
, . ae rer > > occas $13.25 
Cr, 


Five tons of hay (at $10 per ton)..... $50.00 
We won't sell a pound of hay at less 
than at a rate of $15 per ton. The team 
would be doing absolutely nothing unless 
we put it at this work; the $2 cash for 
seed is our only outlay @xcept in labor, 
and we can see a good profit in the trans- 
action, 

The other seven acres of the 10 men- 
tioned will be disked and @ross disked the 
coming week. This will take about two 
days, then we will go ovef the field with 
either a drag or roller Which will take 
another day. 

The land will then lie until about Au- 
gust 36, when it will be again disked over 
once and harrowed with a 48-tooth har- 
row; the roller will follow the harrow and 
about Oct. 1 we will sow rye at the rate of 
a bushel per acre and harrow it in. This 
will take just about one day's work of 
man and team for each acre or in labor 
$17.50. The seed will cost us $3.50, or a 
total of $22 for the expense. Fifteen bush- 
els of rye per acre is but a moderate es- 
timate and it will cost us—nearly all in 
labor at good prices—about $13 to harvest 
and thresh the crop, and we have 106 
bushels of rye worth on the market here, 
or to feed, 50 cents per bushel. 

To sum up the cash outlay on the rye 
crop we have: 

SE LAE IB die dsoes.. dace cceccsees $3.50 


eR TOE, OS BB. is...... gerccccoesers 1.50 
Threshing, 106 bu. at 4c.................5 4.20 
CM tke dhddabisesn, + -pherneecasyes $9.20 


Some farmer who prides himself upon 
being intensely practical will say “Why 
all that is theory and anticipation,’ but 
it is no such thing; it is a simple calcula- 
tion made in advance to see whether a 
certain business transaction will pay or 
not. Of course we farmers cannot esti- 
mate results of our prospective operations 
with as great certainty as can a manufac- 
turer, who buys in open market a lot of 
raw material and converts into a finished 
product, for he can tell just how many 
articles can be made from a ton, how 
many dollars the labor will cost him and 
what the articles will sell for in the mar- 
ket and perhaps he has his output sold 
for a stated price in advance. 

The famer knows that it takes him a 
certain number of days to plow one of his 
fields; seed costs so much, fertilizers so 
much, cultivation and harvesting so 
much, but he cannot foretell to a certain- 
ty what the yield of that field will be; it 
has been 60 bushels per acre and it has 
been as low as 25 bushels. At the higher 
yield it has given a good profit and at the 
lower it has not more than paid fair 
wages for the work put upon it. 

We might let our 10 acres lie and grow 
up to weeds, avoiding an outlay of $12 
cash, but we can expend this amount of 
cash and say $40 in labor and make a crop 
worth over $100. I omit any charge for 
putting up the hay, this would be about 
$5, but the fall pasture of the three acres 
is worth more than that 

Let us look at the money side of this 
matter in another light. It will be seen 
that I charge the crop with labor of man, 
team and implements at $2.50 per day; 
there are about 300 working days in a year 
and were it possible for a man to get em- 
ployment every day at this price he would 
make $750 in a year, but would have to 
buy not only feed for his team but for his 
family. 

Even in a crop that paid as poorly as 
the one we write of, the grower realizes 
about double the wages mentioned and the 
roughage—the waste, sv to speak—will 
form part of the feed for his team. 

It must be remembered that our pros- 
pective crop is what may be called a sub- 
stitute crop; it is out of the general line 
or rotation, but the condition of the land 
renders some such crop necessary and 
before planting we want to know, “will it 
pay?” 

Aside from the money to be made from 
the crops we will grow we will preserve 


the land from washing into gullies, and by 
keeping it covered with a growing crop 
prevent loss of nitrogen from leaking dur- 
ing winter. 

We might have planted cow peas early 
in July as we had the wheat in stack 
July 2, but we had no rain until the 17th, 
and then other work was pressing until 
it was too late, but we will plant an acre 
of oat stubble to the peas in the spring. 

I think that if circumstances prevented 
my seeding as indicated in this letter I 
would plant or sow cow peas on the whole 
fleld next spring, and if benefit to the soil 
was the only consideration, I am not 
sure but that this is the best plan, for 
the peas could be cut for hay or pastured 
down. 

The man who has failed to get a set of 
grass and clover need not get discouraged, 
for he has two ways out of his trouble; 
one is to seed to rye, or to wheat, if the 
fly is not to be feared, and the other is to 
let the land Hie until spring, break it up 
and sow to cowpeas. Cc. D. LYON 
Southern Ohio. 


THE BLISTER BEETLE 





And Its Life History. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
communication from your always inter- 
esting contributor, the Rev. Mr. Heaton, 
he says: “It is a matter of curiosity to 
me how and where the eggs of this insect 
(called by him Cantharides Americana) 
are preserved through the winter and also 
where the immature bugs keep them- 
selves, for, when they appear in the pota- 
to patches, they are full grown. 
unsolved problem to me.” 


It is an 


Now, as far as general facts in ento- 
mology are concerned Mr. Heaton needs 
very little instruction from the profes- 
sional ‘“‘bugologist;'’ but the development 
of all species of the blister beetles is so 
complicated and obscure that it is not 
surprising that it has escaped even his ob- 
servant eye, 
The history of any of 
these insects was discovered through the 
patient and persevering effort of the late 
Dr. CC. V. Riley, who published an ac- 
count of it in the Trans. St, Louis Acade- 
my of Science for 1877. 

Dr. Riley says: “The larval habits of 
the European cantharis of commerce, as 


first complete 


also those of its congeners in our own 
country, have hitherto remained a mys- 
tery notwithstanding the frequency with 
which the beetles occur, their great de- 
vegetation and 
value and interest.” 
Riley, with the aid of 
his assistants at home and of entomologi- 


structiveness at times to 
their 
This mystery, Dr 


commercial 


cal friends abroad, set himself the task of 
penetrating. The only clue that he could 
obtain from European sources was that 
Cantharis Spanish fly 
of commerce, had been seen issuing from 
the ground, and that larvae had been 
hatched which fed for a time on honey, 
but none of which reached the stage of 
These facts pointed to 


vesicatoria, the 


transformation. 
habit partly 
parasitism. Later it was ascertained that 
the larvae of two American forms, one of 
which is the short winged ‘‘oil beetle’ 
(genus Meloe) did develop in the nests of 
certain wild bees, devouring first the eggs 
and then the honey and bee-bread stored 
for the nourishment of the young larvae. 
The manner in which these beetle larvae 
reached the nests of the bees is interest- 
ing. The eggs are produced in great 
numbers on or just beneath the surface 
of the ground. The larvae upon hatching, 
though very minute, are very active upon 
their six sprangly legs and hasten to 
climb the stems of flowering plants, espe- 
where they attach 


carniverous and suggested 


cially of compositae, 
themselves to the legs or bodies of visiting 
bees and are thus borne to the cells of the 
latter, where they complete their growth, 
undergoing meantime peculiar changes of 
larval and pupal form; termed hypermet- 
amorphosis, not occurring in any other in- 
sects. In these seven changes of form, 
from higher to more lowly structure and 
then back again to the perfect beetle, the 
more common species of blister beetles 
agree, but their habits are quite distinct. 

The two species which have been under 
observation, from egg to mature form, 
viz., the striped blister beetle (Epicauta 
vittata)—to which Mr. Heaton refers—and 
the Margined blister bettle (KE. cinerea) 
feed upon the eggs and develop in the egg- 
pods of the short-horned grasshoppers or 
locusts. The eggs are placed by the pa- 
rent beetles in little holes in the ground 
which they excavate and after the mass 
of eggs is placed the earth is scratched 
over it with the feet. The egg-laying 
season extends from the middle of July to 
about the end of October and from four 
to five hundred eggs are deposited. The 
first larvae, or “‘triungulius,”’ upon hatch- 
ing run about over the ground examining 
every crack and crevice and, in common 
with other carniverous creatures have 
great powers of endurance and have been 
known to remain active for two weeks 
without food. Undoubtedly a large pro- 
portion perish, but a considerable num- 
ber eventually discover the egg-pods of 
grasshoppers into which they cut their 
way and where they find both ample pro- 
vision and comfortable housing over win- 
ter. Although a single beetle larva is sei- 
dom able to eat all the eggs in a capsule, 
two have never been observed to develop 
within the same case. From these facts it 
will be seen that while, in their perfect 
form, the blister beetles are often serious- 
ly destructive to potatoes, beans, wheat 








and several choice flowering plants, in 
their growing forms they are beneficial, in 
their reduction of the number of embryo 
grasshoppers. The beetles can be poi- 
soned by the use of Paris green as for 
the Colorado potato beetle. They can also 
be driven from plants into piles of dry 
grass or weeds, placed near by for the 
purpose, and which can then be burned 
together with the beetles. The vesica- 
tory properties of our American species 
are fully equal to those of the Spanish fly, 
but as yet they have not become a trade 
product. When one of these beetles has 
accidentally been crushed upon the skin 
an immediate application of sweet or lin- 
seed oil, or other fat, will relieve the 
smart. MARY E. MURTFELDT. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

SCRGHUM MAKING. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In response 
to the call for information on making sor- 
ghum syrup, I will give my bit of experi- 
ence, covering a period of 39 years, with- 
out a single season's omission, averaging 
about 1,500 gallons of syrup per year. 
PLANT A GOOD KIND.—I would say, 
first, get seed of the best cane for the lo- 
ecality in which it is to be grown. Don't 
plant seed from deteriorated cane; sec- 
ond, don't plant on fresh manured land; 
sandy or clay soil is preferable. 
TIME TO CUT.—Cane to be at its best 
both in quantity and quality should be 
cut when the seed is in the stiff dough 
stage. A common lath or something sim- 
flar will answer for stripper, with which 
to knock the blades off of the stalks. 
I shall have to disagree with G. H. Tur- 
ner in regard to frost bitten blades on 
cane injuring the quality of syrup, as I 
have never seen any ill effect in all my 
experience from this source, but it is very 
hard to get the blades off after they be- 
come wilted, 
Cane should not stand long after’ the 
I prefer, for best results, 
to have the cane cut a few days before 
working up, to let the juice in the out- 
side shuck dry out, for if ehewed one will 
find there is a strong vegetable 
juice. 
THE MACHINE.—Mr. Turner has 
said about all that needs to be said in re- 
gard to machinery for working up cane. 
1 used a No. 4 Victor mill and No. 4 cop- 
per Cook's evaporator. lL prefer a mill 
with a greater capacity than the pan, for 
the reason 


leaves are dead, 


green 


we sometimes get little cane 
and sometimes very crooked cane. 

THE PROCESS.—One man will do all 
the outside work. | run the juice from 
the mill ground § through 
pump tubing to a tank in the ground in 


under chain 
the boiling shed, and use a pump to raise 
juice to tub beside and above front end 
of pan. I strain juice at mill,and again 
when pumped in tub. I use a 
faucet for running the juice into pan, To 
start boiling | put water in back end of 
pan and when well started I keep juice 
running in at front end and syrup out at 
back end all the time, straining as it runs 
On other kinds of pans different pro- 
cedure would be necessary; but whatever 
kind of pan used, I indorse Mr. Turner's 
statement that the quicker the juice is 
reduced in as shallow a body as practical 
to syrup, the lighter the color and better 
the flavor. 

LIME.—I have been using lime for sev- 
eral years, with good results, as it par- 
tially neutralizes the acid in juice and 
aids in throwing out green vegetable mat- 
ter; but care must be used not to lime too 
heavily, as it will make dark and strong 
syrup. I use air slaked lime; in tub of 
2% gallons 1 put in a big iron spoonful. 

THE COLOR.—In order for the syrup 
to retain its color, after it leaves the pan, 
it must be cooled quickly. To accomplish 
this I devised a simple, inexpensive plan. 
I made a square box trough about 12 
feet long. At the upper end next to and 
close to pan, I put a square box tapering 
at bottom end, to stand up in trough and 
high enough to hold a 2% gallon bucket 
of syrup. I put a wire strainer in bottom 
of upright box and put in on top of strain- 
er about six or seven inches of coarse 
gravel, washed clean. I put a board with 
holes bored in it to let syrup run down to 
gravel and through into trough to cooling 
box. The gravel holds the syrup back so 
it runs out slowly and by the time it gets 
to the cooler all the burning heat is gone. 

But sorghuni making is like everything 
else—it requires practice for good results. 
R. B. FRISBIE. 


wooden 


out. 


Adair Co., Mo. 
FLORIDA NOTES.—The season has 
been very favorable for trucking, also for 
corn, oats, cassava, Irish and sweet pota- 
The latter are now being used on 
our table. Our Irish potatoes we sent to 
northern and eastern markets in April 
and early in May; some were sold at from 
$8 to $8 per barrel. The tobacco crop is 
nearly all housed. It is almost exclusiye- 
ly Sumatra, is a fine crop and will yield 
an average of 80 pounds per acre. Much 
of it is engaged at 25c per pound, to be de- 
livered poleecured in September. 
W. E. EMBRY. 
Dade City, Fla., August 2. 


toes. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP WANTED.— 
Will the RURAL WORLD kindly put me 
in communication with a breeder of 
Shropshire sheep? J. W. BELL. 

Henry Co., Mo. 

On page 5 of the RURAL WORLD will 
be found the advertisement of Oscar Cole, 
Aurora, Ill., breeder of high class Shrop- 
shire sheep. Write to Mr. Cole. 


CORN FODDER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Well do [ re- 
member your contention several years 
ago as to the great value of corn fodder 
for feeding purposes, and how the farm- 
ers of Missouri were losing annually 
thousands of dollars by not saving more 
of it. I had an object lesson during the 
last winter on its value. My tenant up 
to February 1 fed no hay, nothing but 
good corn fodder, well put up, under shel- 
ter, to his mules, horses and cows, and I 
never saw stock look better. The butter 
from his cows was almost as rich a yel- 
low color as grass butter. The cows scem- 
ed to prefer it to good clover hay, and 
the horses ate it eagerly. 
G. A. LEAVITT. 
Texas Co., Mo, 

We are as strongly in favor of saving 
corn fodder now as ever. We are not, 
however, so much alone in our advocacy 
of this as at the time Mr. Leavitt refers 
to. Then to tell a company of farmers 
that it would pay and jay well to save 
all the corn fodder—that an acre of corn 
fodder possessed a feeding value when 
cut at right time equal to that of the 
grain produced on the same land—would 
result in a verdict that the person 4o as- 
serting was simply a book farmer. But 
times have changed in recent years and 
“book farming" is becoming more _re- 
spected. In the meantime there has been 
an accumulation of evidence that proves 
the value of corn fodder. 

The Georgia Experiment Station esti- 
mates that $6,500,000 worth of corn fodder 
goes to waste every year in that state 
alone. If the estimate is approximately 
correct, what an almost incalculable loss 
must there be in the great corn growing 
belt of the west. Prof. Redding says that 
corn fodder is equal in quality to good 
timothy hay. It is better than timothy 
hay in practical feeding, and is often, as 
we have sometimes said before, put ahead 
of clover by our best feeders. Any rough- 
age that may be nearly equal to timothy 
hay, to say nothing about clover, is too 
valuable to discard in our stables and 
yards, or to be fed in a recklessly extrav- 
agant way. The subject must be left with 
the reader. It is for him to say whether 
or not he can afford to grow a valuable 
crop and permit the winds to blow it 
away. 

THE TIME TO CUT.—Corn 
vantage over most 


has an ad- 
other crops in the 
longer period of time during which it can 
be harvested, yet there is a proper time 
for this, as the following from the ‘“‘Coun- 
try Gentleman” will show: 

J. E. R., Omaha, Neb., writes concern- 
ing the proper time to cut the corn for 
forage, and asks if it may be allowed to 
Stand in the field until ready for the 
shredder and then cut and shredded at 
once to produce dry fodder. 
Several years ago Prof. Ladd, then of 
the New York (Geneva) Station, made a 
very careful study of the development of 
the corn plant, showing how the nutrients 
in the crop gradually increased in quanti- 
ty until the plants were fully ripe. Here 
is one of his tables, which is commended 
for careful study to all farmers who 
have anything to do with the corn crop, 
giving the water and dry matter per acre 
in corn at different periods after tassel- 
ing: 


Dry 
Date of Corn. Water. Matter. 
Cutting. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
July 30..Fully tasseled. 9.0 8.2 0.8 
Aug. 9..Fully silked...12.9 11.3 1.5 
Aug. 21.Kernels watery 
to full milk...16.3 14.0 2.3 
Sept. 7..Kernels 
glazing ....... 16.1 12.5 3.6 
Sept. B.Ripe ........... 14.2 10.2 4.0 


The table shows that an acre of corn 
when fully tasseled weighed nine tons, 
more than cight of which were water. The 
water in the corn continued to increase in 
total quantity until August 21, at which 
time the kernels had reached the full milk 
stage, after which it decreased. The total 
dry matter increased from the beginning. 
Between the milk and glazing stages there 
was the remarkable increase of over a 
ton of dry matter per acre of crop in sev- 
enteen days. From glazing to full ripe- 
ness there was a further increase of dry 
matter, though it was small. 

The crude fiber, the least valuable por- 
tion of the corn stalk, was found to be at 
its maximum September 7, at which time 
the kernels were glazing. The starch 
contained no increase in quantity up to 
the ripe period, September 23. It is evi- 
dent that the corn plant should not be 
harvested until fully ripe, which is shown 
by the bottom leaves of the plant be- 
ginning to dry up and the leaves higher 
up on the stalk showing a yellow color, 
indicative of maturity. One has only to 
study the figures in the table to under- 
stand why cattle do so poorly when forc- 
ed to subsist upon immature green corn 
forage. When tasseling and for some time 
after the corn is mostly water. 

If corn is left in the field until the plants 
are fully matured, waste begins at once 
through the rains washing out the solu- 
ble and consequently more valuable por- 
tions and the wind whipping off the leaves 
and wasting them. Then there are fer- 
mentations and other processes of decay 
going on steadily. If the stalks are left 
standing in the field until they are suffi- 
ciently dry to go through the shredder 
and keep in stack or mow, a very con- 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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SUGGESTIONS. 
“Tin Can Milk Separators.” 


The RURAL WORLD 
somewhat extended mention of the 


recently mad¢ 


called separators that are being exten- 
sively advertised under different names 
in farm papers. We denied the right of 
the makers of these contrivances to cal 
them separators, that term being under- 
stood by dairymen as applying to ma- 


chines that separate cream from milk by 
the use of centrifugal force The “tin 
can separators” simply make use of the 
force of gravity, just as when milk is set 


away in a pan, in additi to diluting 
ipport of our 


the milk with water. In s5 
position with reference ‘¢ these contriv- 
ances we present elsewhere on this page 
a statement from the Dairy Commission- 
under the head “Why Fat is 








er of lowa, 


Lost,” in which he shows up the waste- 
fulness of the dilution method of cream- 
ing. 





THE OLEOMARGARINE LAW. 

We les through the city daily press 
that at aNipcent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, held in St. Louts, “it was 
decided to send an inspector of butterine 
to Kansas City, who will be paid by the 
month instead of by the case, as has been 
the custom recently.” What the Board 
of Agriculture, which has charge of the 
enforcement of the oleomargarine laws 
of the state, is doing along this line in St. 
Louis we are not informed. We think 
the dairymen of the state would be en- 
couraged if the Board would see to it that 


they are kept informed as to what is be- | 


ing done to secure the enforcement of 
the anti-color law, and with what degree 
of success. We know there are difficul- 
ties in the way of accomplishing all 
that should be done—in fact, the task is 
impossible of complete accomplishment— | 
with the limited funds at command; but | 
the moral support and sympathy of dairy- 
men throughout the state would, we 
think, greatly strengthen the Board in its 
work. The RURAL WORLD will be glad | 


to keep its readers informed regarding | should no 


the work of the Board of Agriculture if 
the secretary will put us in possession of 
the facts, 
farm papers circulating in Missouri will 
do the same. 


NO PAN-AMERICAN DAIRY TEST. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: By the au- 
thority of Mr. Buchanan, Director Gen- 
eral, permit me to inform you that the 
proposed dairy test at the Pan-American 
Exposition will not be held as was con- 
templated. The action of the various dai- 
ry associations made practically impos- 
sible to hold this test under the rules and | 
regulations adopted by the Exposition 
authorities. Very truly, 

F. A. CONVERSE, 
Superintendent Live Stock. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1900. 

It is strange that dairy cattle breeders’ 
associations can’t get together on some 


proposition that will permit the holding | 
jmerly the butter maker at Canton, Mo., 


of a dairy cow test that will be satisfac- 
tory. The Chicago World's Fair experi- 
ence in reference to a dairy test is to be 
repeated at Buffalo. Will there be a third 
failure recorded in connection with the 


St. Louis World’s Fair in 1%? We trust 
not. Let's get together. 
A BUTTER MAKERS’ CORNER. 





Mr. W. 8. Dille, the efficient manager 
and butter maker of the Holden, Mo., 
creamery, speaks in this issue for space 
on the dairy page of the RURAL WORLD 
in which Missouri creamery butter mak- 
ers may confer regarding their troubles. 
Such space is at the service of the butter 
makers whenever they call for it. For 
years the 
ready to co-operate actively with Missouri 
dairymen in advancing the dairy indus- 
try by every possible means that was at 
its command. It has done more than 
hold itself in readiness to co-operate to 
that end; it has gone ahead and devoted 
a large amount of space to dairy mat- 
ters—more than any other farm paper 
that comes to our desk, and has persist- 
ently hammered away on the propositions 
that Missouri is one of the best dairy 
states in the Union, that dairying intelli- 
gently conducted will yield as good re- 
turns as will any other line of farming 
it is possible for our people to engage in, 
and that in making Missouri a great dairy 
state inestimable benefit would result to 
the whole state. 

We are inclined to the opinion that our 
efforts in this direction have not met 
with as full and hearty a response as 
should have been the case; still we are 
conscious that it takes time to make rad- 
ical changes in the practices of a people, 
and are not discouraged. Indeed we are 
much encouraged, for within the last year 
or two there has been marked progress in 
the development of dairy interests in the 
state. 

THE BRADY MERIDEN COMPANY 
of Kansas City can do and is doing much 
to put dairying in Western Missouri on 
an important and noteworthy basis, as is 
made evident by an article on this page. 
This company has established quite a 
number of skim stations in the western 
part of the state, leased a number of 
ereameries already established, and will 
put in many more new ones in different 
parts of Western Missouri and Eastern 
Kansas. The cream from all of these 
plants is sent to the central plant in Kan- 
sas City to be worked into butter. 

As will be noted, they have employed as 
butter maker the best expert that money 
would hire, who will do his part at his 
end of the line, to turn out high grade 
butter. 

THE FARMERS NEED INSTRUCTION. 

But the greatest difficulty in the way of 
developing the dairy industry, not only 
in Missouri but in any state in the Union, 
is in conveying to the farmers who pro- 
duce the miik a proper and adequate 
knowledge of how to conduct their end 


“He That Any Good 
Would Win’’ 


Should have good health. ure, rich 
blood is the first isite. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, by giving good blood and good 
health, has ata lt 
besides giving strength and courage to 
women who, before taking it, could not 
even see any good ir life to win. 
? 
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| caring for cows. 


and we doubt not that other | 


}ance, for * 
| ute” 


|ed for business at Kirkwood, St. 


|}ufacturing Company, 
with a gas engine in place of a steam en- 
| gine for power. 
| very positively in favor of the gas engine 


| 


| 
| have a butter makers’ corner in the dairy 
RURAL WORLD has stood | 
| butter makers ought to have a column or 
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which is, after all, the 
The problem of how to 


f the business, 


expert 


pr ‘ butter makers is much 
easier of solution than that of how to get 
| farmers produce the supply of milk 
that must be had and of a quality that 
will permit the making of good butter. 


A REVOLUTION 

has been wrought in dairying within a 
atively few years through the 
introduction of cream separators, Bab- 
cock testers and a study of feeding and 
breeding problems. No dairyman of the 
generation now doing business can suc- 
ceed with the methods used by the pre- 
ceding one. But farmers are conservative 
and slow to change their methods. How 
are they to be instructed and led inte the 
methods demanded by the present? It 
will be a long time before agricultural 
colleges and dairy schools will be able to 
do the work, and farmers’ institutes. will 
supplement the college work but little, 
comparatively. By some means the in- 
struction must be carried to the farmers 
| individually. 
|A DAIRY COMMISSIONER NEEDED. 
A suggestion as to what might be done 
is contained in the article on this page 
already referred to, taken from the re- 
port of the Dairy Commissioner of Iowa. 
That state, which occupies first place in 
the amount and value of dairy products 
sold annually—amounting to many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth—employs a Dairy Com- 
missioner whose duty it is, in addition to 
seeing that dairy laws are enforced, to 
visit creameries and cheese factories and 
advise with the management as to how 
the business can best be conducted, and 
to disseminate information to the dairy- 
|}men that will be helpful to them, and 
ithe states that are developing rapidly 
along dairy lines are employing the same 
means. Why should not Missouri? 

We are glad to state in this connection 
that the Brady-Meriden Company recog- 








|nize the need of work of this kind being 
| done among farmers, and they have a4 


man in their employ whose duty it is to 
visit their skim stations and serve as in- 
structor to the operators and to the pat- 
rons in methods of handling milk and 
But if this is necessary 
|with the patrons of the Brady-Meriden 
Company it is with dairymen throughout 
the state, and if this is the case, why 
t the state provide the instruc- 
tion? 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

Money honestly expended by the state 

in developing the dairy industry would 


| be returned many times in money saved 


}that now is being spent, through ignor- 
‘tin can separators,”’ “‘one min- 
churns and “butter increasers;” in 
increased returns to the dairymen and in 
a vast increase in the taxable wealth of 
the state. The highest order of states- 


|}manship is that which results in’ the 


| greatest good to the greatest number; and 
in no direction, we believe, can more good 
come to the people of Missouri than 


| through the development of the dairy in- 
| dustry. 


Why this is so we have frequent- 
ly stated. 
A NEW CREAMERY. 

Ou August 1 a new creamery was open- 
Louis 
County, Mo. J. 8S. Humrichouse, for- 
creamery, is in charge of the plant. This 
is one of the new style of plants, being 
built by the Chicago Building and Man- 
it being equipped 


Mr. Humrichouse speaks 


power in place of steam power. Of course 
a belt separator has to be used instead of 
| a turbine. 


A BUTTER MAKERS’ CORNER. 





Where Shall the Dairy Meeting Be Held? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Why not 


page of RURAL WORLD? The creamery 
two every week in which they could tell 
their troubles. Missouri butter makers 
have lots of them, you know. By the 
way, I'm glad the Missouri dairymen are 
getting stirred up about the place for 
holding the next meeting. We may be a 
little selfish, but we want the next meet- 
ing held west of Jefferson City, if not 
held at that point. Why? Because nine- 
tenths of the dairymen and creamery men 
of Missouri are located west of Jefferson 
City and we don’t feel like going out yet 
as missionaries in the dairy business, but 
we are bending all our energies toward 
building up the west énd of the state. 
That is why we are “‘selfish’’ out here. 

Our creamery is still doing a good bus- 
iness. We received to-day 14,00 pounds 
of milk and churned 760 pounds of butter. 
Yesterday’s receipts (Monday) were 18,- 
336 pounds of milk. We are shipping 
30 to 60 gallons of cream per day to Kan- 
sas City. During convention week and 
the week following we shipped 2,000 gal- 
lons of cream to Kansas City, which was 
all pasteurized. Let us hear from other 
|} creamery men. W. 8. DILLE. 
Holden, Mo., July 31. 


BUCHANAN IS NOT SELFISH. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Regarding the 
place for the next meeting of the Missouri 
Dairy Association, personally I am not 
particular. I expect to attend, wherever 
the meeting is held. And I expect to 
make some one hustle to win the dairy 
butter prizes. 

+ From what I know the meeting might 
do the people of Palmyra and vicinity 
more good if held there than would be 
done to any other community yet named. 
Cc. E. BUCHANAN. 
Moberly, Mo. 


BRADY-MERIDEN CREAMERY. 


A. M. Larson as head butter maker for 
the Brady-Meriden Creamery Co., Kan- 
sas City, is the subject of the following 
sketch in the Kansas City Journal: 

There is a Dane in Kansas City who 
churns the milk from 20,000 cows daily. 
It takes him only 40 minutes to churn 1,250 
pounds of butter and he makes ten of 
these churnings a day. In one day’s 
churning he turns out more butter than 
all the housewives of Missouri and Kan- 
sas combined. 

This wonderful Dane is A. M. Larson, 
butter maker for the Brady-Meriden 
Creamery Company. He learned the 
dairy business in Denmark and is said to 
be the highest salaried butter* maker in 
the United States. The walls of his work 
room are covered with butter diplomas, 
one having been awarded him at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. He knows pre- 
cisely when the cream is ripe for churn- 
ing, knows just what the flavor and color 
should be, knows to a grain how much 
salt to put in it—in fact, knows his busi- 
ness thoroughly. 

It is an interesting sight to watch the 











transformation of cream into butter in 
the place where Mr. Larson works. The 
cream arrives in large 10 and ® gallon 
milk cans. It is poured from these cans 
into five immense tanks holding 30 gal- 
lons each. In each tank is a metallic coil 
of pipes, through which is forced water 
from an artesian well 60 feet deep. While 
the water is running through these pipes, 
machinery moves the pipes back and forth 
in the vat, keeping the cream in constant 
motion. This work is all done at night, 
and after four hours of the cooling pro- 
cess the cream is reduced to a tempera- 
ture of 52 degrees. In the six or eight 
hours remaining before 
cteam ripens, and in the morning the 
smooth, satin-like fluid is ready for the 
great churn. 

The churn is an immense barrel which 
is revolved by machinery, churning and 
then working the butter without rehand- 
ling. After 40 minutes of revolving, the 
churn is opened and there are 1,250 pounds 
of butter ready to be worked and packed 
in cans, wooden boxes and tubs and to 
be molded into countless one pound 
prints or bricks. Piled against the wall 
of the churning room were more than 100 


barrels. “That's salt,” said the butter 
maker. “We use salt here by the car- 
load. It takes 7 pounds for one churn- 


ing.”’ 

There are 43 skimming stations within 
a radius of 6 miles of Kansas City, which 
supply this great churn with cream. 

Among some shipments of this butter 
recently made to persons at,a distance 
was a consignment to President Diaz of 
Mexico. The Mexican tariff on butter is 
0c a pound and express charges are 12c 
per pound, making the butter rather ex- 
pensive by the time it reaches the City 
of Mexico. For shipments to tropical 
countries such as this the butter is pack- 
ed in tin cans, which are hermetically 
sealed. Dickson county is the banner 
butter producing county of Kansas. 


WwHy Fat i Is LOST. 


Small Globules Do Not Respond to Dilu- 
tion Method. 


Dairy Commissioner B. P. Norton of 
Iowa in his thirteenth annual report pays 
his respects to the tin can separator as 
follows, explaining the fallacy of the 
proof offered by the agents for these ma- 
chines as showing their claimed efficien- 
cy. He says: 
The fact is that the dilution method of 
creaming is a quick but wasteful method 
of separating part of the cream from the 
milk, with the additional disadvantage 
that the skimmed milk is diluted very 
much. And even if a person chooses to 
use the method of dilution he does not 
need to buy a painted and patented can 
at the agent’s price to do so, for he may 
use a common shotgun can, or have a 
tinner put a concave bottom and a faucet 
in a common can, and pour in water at 
the top to his heart's content, knowing 
that he is getting just as much of the 
cream as his neighbor who paid the price 
asked, under the impression that he was 
getting a very valuable and scarce arti- 
cle. 
The reason why the cream is not all 
separated by this method when a major 
part of it does so separate in a short time, 
lies in the fact that the globules of butter 
fat are not of the same size. In ordinary 
deep setting in cold water not all of the 
cream is obtained, and it is well known 
that a part of the cream that is obtained 
comes to the top only at the end of #4 
or 36 hours. That is to say, it is a well 
known fact that the large globules of fat 
rise quickly and the small ones do not, 
In Jersey and Guernsey milk the globules 
are of large size and quite uniform, while 
in Holstein milk they are small and vary 
in relative size, and such is the case in 
milk from other breeds. The dilution of 
milk with cold water cools the milk very 
rapidly, but because the butter fat glob- 
ules have a different rate of conduction of 
heat than the other parts, the natural dif- 
ference in specific gravity is increased and 
the larger globules come to the top rapid- 
ly. But the smaller ones, not rising so 
soon, have time to become as cold as the 
mixture in which they float, and do not 
come up at all, or if at all, at the end of 
a much longer period of time than they 
would have taken naturally. Now, here 
is the agent’s strong point. He sets away 
some of the diluted skimmed milk, refers 
to the fact that new milk, such as he has 
in skimmed milk, will show cream in a 
very short time, and at the end of six or 
eight hours calls attention to the fact that 
there is no cream on his partially skim- 
med milk, and, therefore, his machine 
has separated all the butter fat from the 
milk. But the Babcock test will invaria- 
bly show something like 1 per cent of but- 
ter fat, or about one-fourth of the orig- 
inal contents of fat. 
If your patrons are approached by 
agents for such machines, protect them 
by applying the Babcock test, using for 
the diluted skimmed milk about a third 
more acid than for whole milk, and you 
will have no trouble in convincing them 
that they have no need of any such meth- 
od. 
Cream raised by the dilution method 
will average something like 15 per cent 
butter fat instead of 30 or more per cent 
found in separator cream. People of ex- 
perience in churning understand easily 
that such low testing cream is hard to 
churn and the loss of fat in the buttermilk 
is large. 

FALL CALVES. 
Now that the calf is once more coming 
into prominence as an important factor 
in farm operations in the dairy districts, 
the question as to whether the calf should 
come in the fall or in the spring will be 
revived with new interest, says the “‘Jer- 
sey Hustler.”” In a state of nature cows 
drop their calves in the spring about the 
time grass comes and where cows are 
kept in large numbers and solely for calf 
production this is the most profitable way 
yet. The dairy cow, however, is an arti- 
ficial product. She produces from two to 
three times as much milk as the ranch 
cow requires for the support of her calf 
and it is important that her habit of pro- 
ducing calves in the spring of the year 
should be broken up as well and that 
the calf should come at the time when it 
brings the best profit. 

Apart from the advantage of having 
fresh cows in the winter there are some 
good reasons why the calf should come 
in the fall. Under any circumstances it 
has to be grown mainly on skim milk sup- 
plemented with flaxseed jelly and corn 
meal for two or three months. The 
spring calf makes comparatively little use 
of pasture the first year, none to speak of 
before September, and the skim milk and 
corn meal which it consumes are worth 
but little more in the fall than in the 
spring. The fall calf fed as above sug- 





gested learns to eat hay in the latter 


daylight the) 





months of the winter and the difference 
between the value of the hay and the 
value of the grass is about all the dif- 
ference there is between the cost of the 
fall calf and the spring. When both are 
turned out to pasture the next year the 
fall calf cam make as good use of that 
grass as its brother six months older and 
sell. for very Jittle less when both are 
turned into the feed lot, the one at 18 or 
30 months old and the other at 12 or &. 
The question, therefore, as to. whether 
the calf should come in the fall or in the 
spring is to be determined by the compar- 
ative profits of the summer's or winter’s 
market. The winter's milk costs more 
money but it brings more. It costs more 
in feed, in shelter and about the same in 
labor, and the relative price of milk fed 
must determine whether the calf shall 
come in the fall or in the spring. As far- 
mers settle down to dairying as a busi- 
ness they will more and more aim to 
make it an all-the-year-round business 
and hence have calves coming all the 
year round with a greater proportion of 
fall calves than heretofore. This will give 
creameries permanent work which is es- 
sential to their profit and will bring dairy- 
ing down more and more to a legitimate 
and profitable business all the year round. 


THE ONE ESSENTIAL. 
Selection of the Right Cow Followed by 
Right Feeding. 


Seoretary Coburn of the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture recently asked for sug- 
géstions as to how dairying in that state 
may be made more profitable. Some of 
the replies are presented by ‘“‘Hoard’s Dai- 
ryman’”’ in the following article, the opin- 
ions being equally of moment to others 
who have not the privilege of being Kan- 
sas dairymen: 

Benjamin Franklin was one of the wis- 
est men the world has produced. He had 
the kind of mind that took in wisdom as 
by natural instinct and he shaped his 
life and action in nearly all things by 
the guidance of his wisdom and reason. 
He said, among other things, that “the 
man who deals with men and things 
should weigh well the opinions of his 
fellows.” 

That is sound doctrine for the politi- 
cians (and Old Ben was great as a politi- 
cian), for the business man, and particu- 
larly so for the dairymen. But the dairy 
farmer who expects to profit by the wis- 
dom of his fellow dairyman must have 
energy and enterprise enough to read the 
beoks and papers wherein such opinion 
is found. 

We have spoken often of the valuable 
work that Secretary Coburn is doing for 
the thinking and intelligent farmers of 
Kansas. That means, of course, the Kan- 
sas farmer who reads. Mr. Coburn has 
collected from various dairy thinkers a 
mass of opinion on the following sugges- 
tion, which serves as a text: 

“Please add here any further sugges- 
tions likely to be helpful to Kansas in 
reaching a better prosperity via the cow 
route.” 

To this proposition the editor of the 
“Dairyman” makes answer as follows: 
The great leading difficulty in Kansas 
as well as elsewhere is not in the soil, 
climate or water, but in the lack of intel- 
ligent ideas of what modern dairying de- 
mands. 

First, the kind of cow that is needed; 
second, the treatment that should be ac- 
corded her; third, how to feed her; fourth, 
how to produce that feed the most per- 
fectly and cheaply; fifth, a knowledge of 
creamery work and the relation that 
should exist between the patron and the 
creamery. * * * 

Success, whether in Kansas or Wiscon- 
sin, depends almost wholly upon the 
amount of dairy intelligence prevailing in 
the country. 

In Wisconsin, great as the state is in 
dairying, we have many communities 
where scarcely any profit is made from 
the cows. Not 50 miles from such com- 
munities are other communities that are 
rapidly getting rich in the industry. * * 
Dairying is essentially a work of intel- 
ligence, and ignorance of settled dairy 
principles is its greatest foe. 

Henry Wallace, editor of ‘Wallace's 
Farmer,” adds his thought to the collec- 
tion, as follows: 

There is no reason why Kansas should 
not be a good dairy state, but her farm- 
ers must learn a number of essential 
facts and acquire some habits which are 
vitally essential. They must learn how to 
provide food that the cow likes the year 
round. * * * 

The first lesson in dairying must be 
that of providing the cow with something 
to eat, and what she likes to eat. The 
second is in providing a cow that is a 
milking machine, bred to it, fed for it and 
practiced in it by actual milking. 

Prof. Dean of the Ontario experiment 
station says: 

“The road to dairy success is made up 
ot intelligent dairymen who co-operate 
for the success of the whole as against 
selfish interests; who own the very best 
cows that skillful breeding and feeding 
can produce, and who manufacture the 
raw material of the cow (milk) into the 
finest cheese, butter or other products at 
the lowest cost consistent with turning 
out a first-class article. * * * In On- 
tario there is room to lower the cost of 
production considerably by keeping but- 
ter cows and by feeding them more eco- 
nomically.” 

C. P. Goodrich of Wisconsin says: 

“Do not be alarmed about the future of 
dairying. It is not going to be overdone 
in this generation. Thirty years ago I 
heard some men cry, ‘Dairying will soon 
be overdone,’ and they are still crying. 
* * * The dairy cows will now, as in the 
past, pay a better price for the products 
of the farm than can be obtained in any 
other market.” 

H. B. Gurler, author of that little book 
of sterling merit, “American Dairying,” 
Says: 

“There is one thing there is no danger 
of overdoing, and that is encouraging 
dairymen to test individual cows so as 
to know their worth, as well as they do 
their horses and hired men, or different 
makes of machinery. There is no farmer 
so ignorant as to buy so poor a piece of 
agricultural machinery as many of them 
have in the poor cows in their dairies.” 
Just think of it! Mr. Gurler produces 
milk that he gets 12c a quart for. If he 
tests his cows constantly, as he does, and 
can’t afford to keep a poor cow, where 
must those farmers appear that get less 
than 2c a quart for their milk and pay 
no attention to the testing of their cows? 
F. A. Dawley, director of the New York 
farm institutes, a most thorough dairy- 
man, writes: 

“No people should get the idea that as 
soon as the dairy is made up of thorough- 
bred cattle they are going to achieve suc- 


the thoroughbred in any sense. I keep 
them and believe them the most profita- 
bie, but I do want to impress the fact that 
before a man can make the most money 
out of a thoroughbred animal he must be- 
come thoroughbred himself.” 

H. C. Adams, dairy and food commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, says: 

“Good cows are never dear. Poor cows 
are never cheap. The gospel of the dairy 
business lies in good cows, fed nearly to 
their limit of digestion, upon well select- 
ed food, and given constant and intelli- 
gent care, combined with absol clean- 
liness in dairy work and a thorough 
knowledge of the markets. * * * The 
western farmers who must rely upon dis- 
tant markets for their produce are vital- 
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ly interested, or should be, in the produc 
tion of things which cost the smallest 
amount for transportation and make the 
smallest drain upon the fertility of their 
soils. 

“The cost of sending a dollar's worth 
of butter from Kansas City to New York 
will range from one-sixth to one-tenth as 
much as the transportation of a dollar's 
worth of wheat to the same market.” 
Note that im all of the foregoing the 
concensus of opinion, the one great thing 
that is emphasized, is “intelligence.” If 
these men believe it to be so necessary, 
what are those men about who keep cows 
in Kansas or any other state and take no 
pains to be intelligent? 


THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 





A striking contrast in the amount of in- 
come above food cost obtained from dif- 
ferent herds is found among the reported 
returns from cows kept by Wisconsin 
dairymen, as found by Instructor C. P. 
Goodrich. The report reads: No. 4— 
Number of cows, 12 common cows, some 
of dairy type and some scrubs. By ‘“‘com- 
mon cows” is meant those of no particu- 
lar breeding, and by “scrubs’’ is meant 


nor good beef type. Cost of keeping, $30. 
Ration, ground corn and oats and a little 
bran, 10 pounds, marsh hay, cut hay and 
corn stover in winter. In summer pasture 
only until fodder corn is ready to feed. 
Stable, cold. Cows not well watered in 
winter. Returns from creamery, 2.12; 
pounds of milk, 4,053; pounds of butter, 
179.7; price of butter, 17.9c; price of milk, 
79.2c per 100; value of skim milk, 18c per 
100. 

No. 45—Number of cows, 15; grade Jer- 
seys from Shorthorn foundation all se- 
lected and bred in dairy line. Present 
herd all of excellent dairy type. Cost of 
keeping, $30. Ration, 5 pounds corn and 
Oats ground, and 15 pounds wet brewers’ 
grains, timothy hay, corn stover and some 
well-eared fodder corn in winter. In sum- 
mer good pasture, but when pasture fails 
some green fodder, such as fodder corn, 
is fed. Stable, excellent; warm basement, 
well lighted and well ventilated. 
Returns from creamery, $61.41; pounds 
of milk, 6,501; pounds of butter, 322; price 
of butter, 19.1c; price of milk, $4.5c per 
100; value skim milk, lic per 100. 

It would seem to me that the earnest 
searcher after profitable methods of dai- 
rying could gain some very useful ideas 
by making some comparisons between the 
records of the patrons above given. For 
example, No. 4 got per cow the greatest 
returns in money, pounds of milk, pounds 
of butter, price of milk per 100, and the 
greatest per cent of profit, as well as the 
greatest net profits (31.41), while No. 44 
got the smallest per cent of profit and the 
smallest net profit (2.12). No. 44 would 
have to milk 15 times as many cows as 
No. 4 to get as much profit. 

And yet No. 44 feeds as much value of 
feed, but he is feeding a wrong kind of 
cows on the wrong kind of feed. Although 
he is just as anxious to make money out 
of cows as the other man is he makes only 
one-fifteenth as much. 

On the whole, this group is composed 
of a good lot of dairymen. These 13 
patrons kept an average of 2% cows dur- 
ing the year, which produced an average 
of 275 pounds of butter per cow. 

Good dairymen as well as poor ones 
seem to be in clusters. The most of this 
lot of patrons live in one neighborhood. I 
went right along the road and interviewed 
every dairyman but one—he was away 
from home and no one there to give me 
the statement—and then I went to the 
office of the creamery and got the returns. 
On a former trip I went right along one 
road, where one after another of the 
creamery patrons got less than 200 pounds 
of butter per cow. Why this difference 
in neighborhoods? I believe that it is by 
the example in one case of a few progres- 
sive dairymen, who for years have stud- 
ied the business and made themselves in- 
telligent in regard to it; and their neigh- 
bors, or most of them, have followed their 
example; while in the other case they fol- 
lowed the example of neighbors who do 
not read upon and study dairying, there- 
fore, they are all ignorant together, and 
as a result of their ignorance they make 
very little, if any, profit out of the cow. 


MILK AND CREAM IN SUMMER. 


The souring of milk is due to bacteria. 
These bacteria are minute forms of plant 
life, and, like corn or any higher plant, 
their life depends on temperature, food 
and moisture. 

Milk is a perfect food for these bacteria, 
which are common in the air of the milk 
room and cow stables as well as on the 
cow and the hands of the milker. It. con- 
tains the food and moisture, and summer 
weather furnishes the most desirable tem- 
perature for their rapid growth. The care 
of the milk, then, should be such as, 
first, to prevent as far as possible the en- 
trance of these germs; secondly, to retard 
the growth of those which do gain access 
to the milk. 

The body of the cow, the hands of the 
milker, the air and the seams of the pail 
and other milk utensils are the common 
sources of infection. In the summer time 
the flanks of the cow are usually free 
from manure, but her hair is well filled 
with dust, especially if the pasture bor- 
ders on a much-traveled road. Frequent- 
ly the cow wades in ponds and streams, 
and the udder gets coated with mud, 
which dries on. At milking time the 
milker gives the udder and teats a few 
strokes with his bare hand before milking. 
The motion of the milking shakes a show- 
er of bacteria-laden dust into the milk. 
Ifthe milker wets his hands with a stream 
of milk, this further softens the dirt on 
the teats and his hands, and the dirty 
milk drops into the pail, carrying a 
great many bacteria with it. 

To avoid this contamination the udder 
and surrounding parts should be wiped 
off with a damp cloth; this not only re- 
moves much of the dirt and bacteria, but 
leaves the hair damp, so that what- re- 
mains does not fall off readily. The milk- 
er should wash his hands thoroughly and 
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[the number of bacteria which fall into 


unwashed udder is 2,020, compared with 9 
when the udder has been washed just be- 
fore milking. 

In spite of the best efforts some bacteria 
will get into the milk; this makes it nec- 
essary to cool the milk as quickly as pos- 
sible to 5) degrees or below. Professor 
Fraser said before the Indiana State 
Dairy Association that at a temperature 
of 94 degrees germs common to milk mul- 
tiply two-hundred-fold in one hour, while 


at 55 degrees, only eight-fold and at 4 the earth, 
degrees are practically inactive. 

The most economical way to secure this SEND ONE DOLLAR 
cooling is with so-called “‘shotgun” cans, 
about 8 inches in diameter and 22 inches and get 


deep, costing 60 to 75 cents each, set in 
cold water, using ice if possible; if not, 
use cold well water. In the latter case it 
is well to change the water in a couple of 
hours. These cans may be set in any 
box, vat, tank or barrel which will sur- 
round them with water as high up as the 
milk comes. At the end of 12 hours, if 
the cans and vats are needed, the cream 
may be dipped off with a cup, or, better, a 
conical skimmer; if not needed, more our one en wea 

thorough creaming will be secured if al- pay you a hundredfold. 

lowed to stand 24 hours. | IE eset: ita 

The cream can should be kept in the 
cold water until enough cream is secured 
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WHAT HIS COWS AVERAGED.— useful power 1 Costs 
When Thomas, the milkman, drove up to, ns ot nt. Cais ony Two 
deliver the usual quart of milk, the gen- 
tleman of the house kindly inquired: 
“Thomas, how many quarts of milk do 
you deliver?” 

“Ninety-one, sir.” 

“And how many cows have you?” 

“Nine, sir.’’ 

The gentleman made some remarks 


Cincinnati 
about an early summer and the state of 


Company Detroit 
Louisville 
the roads, and then asked, “‘Thomas, how 


much milk per day do your cows aver- St. 


age?”’ 


“Seven quarts, sir.” 
“Ah, um,” said the gentleman, as he 
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Thomas looked after him, scratched his 
head, and all at once grew pale as he 
pulled out a lead pencil and began to fig- 
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ure on the wagon cover. 

“Nine cows is nine, and I set down sev- 
en quarts under the cows and I told him 
I sold ninety-one quarts of milk per day, 
sixty-three from ninety-one leaves twen- 
ty-eight, and none to carry. 

“Now, where do I get the rest of the 


milk? I'll be hanged if I haven't given 
myself away to one of my best customers | | Send 25 cents in stamps for a 
by leaving a big cavity in these figures to| | year’s subscription to Cor» Batt, 


be filled with 
Stockman. 


water.’’—Southwestern 
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QUALITY.—It is practically impossible 
to decide as to the quality of milk by sim- 
ple inspection; it is also a mistake to sup- 
pose that quantity of cream thrown up by 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


IS THE STANDARD) 


milk is a reliable index to its quality. The | BRS#E Ageia 

percentage of cream really depends more NI ~| 
upon the breed of cattle by which the 

milk is yielded and consequently upon the | Bae ; R ean 3) 
size of the fat globules in the milk, than ” CHICA AS.TEX 


upon the actual quantity of butter fat 
present. The milk of Ayrshire cows, for 
instance, is very slow in throwing up its 
cream, and, as a result, is never found 
to possess such a good “head” as the 
milk, say, of Guernseys or Jerseys. The 
color of the milk—in other words its opac- 
ity—is due to the butter fat which is con- 
tained in it, ded in 1 ‘able 
microscopic globules. These globules are 
so small that they only admit of detection 


under a very powerful microscope.—Dairy 
and Creamery. 


COWS AND DROUTHS.—Cows that are 
forced to undergo annual periods of star- 
vation, during the annual drouths, must 
of necessity gradually deteriorate in milk- 
ing powers. If cow owners would but con- 
sider how the poor 
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common humanity would move them to 
relieve them. But they do not think, they 
do not consider, more is the pity. We are 
ae coe know, however, that the 
inconsiderate 


, _ less every year. The prac 
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meat 
Where two sorts of nitro- 
genous food are used, like meat and milk, 
constipation is universal—August La- 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


PEAR BLIGHT.—From all quarters 
comes the complaint of pear blight. Even 
the Kieffer is blighting badly in places, 
a variety that was claimed to be blight 
With me the Garber is blighting, 
t heretofore has been exempt. One 
man asks, “Is there any pear tree blight 
proof?” Yes, there is one, but it is too 
worthless to plant, It would have been 
well if the first tree of this variety had 
died in its youth. I mean the Early 
Harvest pear from the South that was so 
highly extolled by the introducers. I 
pought ten or twelve trees of it, and when 
they commenced to bear proved so poor 
that I commenced to graft other varie- 
ties on them, but with rather poor suc- 
cess. Where the grafts fail the shoots 
don’t seem to know when to stop grow~- 
ing. I have seen them grow ten feet in 
a season and as thick as a broom handle. 
A few of my trees that have refused to 
be grafted are 30 feet high, having grown 
like Lombardy poplars. When I contem- 
plate the devastation of pear trees on 
my grounds by blight, I sometimes won- 
der why any more are planted. Yet in 
the face of this there are to-day nearly 
20 on my place. Some are flourishing 
like a green bay tree, some rather sickly, 
some dying and some dead, having given 
up life within the last month. Out of at 
least 200 pear trees originally planted 
here, nearly all of which came to bear- 
ing age, there are but four varieties of 
standards left—the Sheldon, Blood Good, 
a superb, large fall pear got 36 years ago 
and which has not blighted, and a large, 
excellent winter pear. The names of the 
last two got lost, so I cannot give them. 
It is my intention to graft some of these 
on the trees that are likely to blight as 
soon as they get a little older. 

Our Duchess and Howell Dwarfs are 
still alive and bearing, although they are 
30 years old. As to the cause and pre- 
vention of blight we seem to be as much 
in the dark as we were 50 years ago. Cut- 
ting off the blighted parts back to sound 
wood and burning the dead wood is one 
way of preventing its spreading. I have 
an Idaho, one of the worst to blight. It 
looked as if it had been struck by light- 
ning. I cut and slashed it, and was tempt- 
ed to cut it off at the ground, but did 
not. Now it is sending out strong shoots 
all over the stubs and acts as if it in- 
tended to live awhile longer. Last spring 
a year ago I planted 2 dwarfs of five 
varieties, all of which are growing finely. 
One Louise Bonne, five years old, has 
the best crop on it of any pear tree on 
my place just now. If blight kills off the 
trees and we don’t plant any more, we 
are sure to have no pears, so the only 
plan is to keep planting. If I were 2 
years younger I would not hesitate a day 
to plant ten acres of Dwarf Duchess and 
expect to make it pay me. 

PLANTING APPLE ORCHARDS.—A 
business firm in St. Louis contemplates 
planting two or three thousand apple 
trees as a commercial orchard and asks 
me whether to plant in the fall or wait 
until spring. It is to be set in Crawford 
county, Mo. In the fall every time for 
apple trees. I am also asked, What vari- 
eties would you recommend?” Ben Da- 
vis, 1,000; Jonathan, 500; Gano, 500; York 
Imperial, 500; Missouri Pippin, 500. I also 
advised the party writing to get the opin- 
ion of Messrs. Evans, Murray, Goodman 
and Nelson, as they are better posted on 
this line than I, having more opportunity 
for observation. I am raising a few thous- 
and healthy apple seedlings this season, 
but have not yet decided what they will 
be grafted to, 

GRAFTING OLD VINES ABOVE 
GROUND.—Dr. Miller asks about this. 
He says he intends transplanting wild 
vines from the woods and then will graft 
them two to three feet from the ground. 
In an experience of 50 years, and graft- 
ing in all manner of ways, I never suc- 
ceeded in getting more than two to grow. 
My success in grafting old vines has been 
rather poor, but when, you make a hit 
it tells. I have a Kentucky graft two 
years old on a wild root that would cover 
the side of a common house, now loaded 
with fruit. Half the time when a new 
grape comes out it takes years to get 
fruit, when a graft well grown bears a 
crop the following year. I have just now 
a Black Morocco grape graft, set the past 
Spring, that promises to grow 40 feet. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS.—A corre- 
spondent says: In one of your articles in 
the RURAL WORLD, I think in May, 
you advised not to pinch the red raspber- 
Ty plant. Will you please state why? 

I stated that it seemed to be an unde- 
cided question as yet. 

Will not pinching in spring induce a 
branch growth and make heavier and 
Stronger stalks? 

Yes; but whether it is any advantage or 
not I am unable to say. 

How many stalks would you leave in a 
hill of Loudon or Miller? 

Three to five, according to the strength 
of the stool. 

How and when thin them? Do you re- 
move the inside or outside stalks? 

In the spring cut out so as to give each 
4s much room as possible. Inside mostly. 

How late in the season would you pinch 
back the black caps to secure the great- 
est number of healthy plants for the next 
year? 

Pinch but once for strongest plants, 
when two or three feet high. To cause 
them to multiply faster, pinch again now 
and they will grow more plants. 

How would late fall planting do with 
the Miller or Loudon? 

First rate, but you must mulch well 
‘o keep the vines from being heaved out 
by frost. 

Do you know anything about the Lo- 


San blackberry? Is it any good? 
No, I don’t. 





SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 





PROGRESS BEING MADE 
At the Missouri Fruit Station. 


The RURAL WORLD had a pleasant 
‘all last week from John T. Stinson, di- 
rector of the Missouri Fruit Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove, Mo. He re- 
borts that the builders are progressing 
nicely with the station buildings and that 
Preparations are being made as rapidly 
’S possible for planting experimental 
orchards, 

The station already has some investiga- 
‘ion in spraying under way in some neigh- 
boring orchards, particular attention be- 


ing given to bit! which 
Professor Sti 44 -fy prevalent 
in some in that section. The 
development of a o 


successful method of 
combatin 
value to A disease would be of great 


NOTES ON TOMATOES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: For a first 
early tomato we find Ford's Extra Early 
Advance hard to excel. We quit growing 
it for several years owing to its small 
size later in the season, but planted it 
again this season and expect to stay with 
it. It is absolutely the earliest and 
smoothest one of all. While it is not as 
large as we would like, it is fair size up to 
the time the later varieties come on and 
by this time we have sold enough to make 
it a profitable crop, as we get from 30c 
a dozen down to lc per dozen for the 
fruit at retail and $2 to Tic per bushel 
wholesale. Later in season we sell them 
for making catsup and quite a number 
of our customers like them for canning 
(leaving them whole), as they are so 
smooth and run so even in size. We have 
tried Atlantic Prize, Ruby and several 
others of the extra early, but they are all 
too rough and irregular in size. 
If we were confined to one variety we 
would plant Dwarf Champion. The plant 
is stocky and tree like; it can be planted 
close and is easily staked and kept up- 
right. In quality it is excellent; size 
large enough; color and shape perfect, be- 
ing of a purple red. We plant this largely 
for first early and while not quite as 
early as Ford's Advance, it holds its 
size longer and is good one for general 
crop. 
Our Dwarf Champion this season are as 
fine as I ever saw and very productive, 
of even, medium size, and perfect beau- 
ties. : 
For general crop of the large varieties 
we plant Beauty, of the purple varieties, 
and Stone, Trophy, Favorite, Perfection 
and Matchless, of the reds. In addition 
we are growing this year several new 
ones, but cannot speak well vf them. Liv- 
ingston’s new Magnus, one of the potato 
leaf varieties, is no improvement and it 
rots badly. From 50 plants of Maul’s 
Enormous we have not had one-half 
dozen specimens. The most of them rot 
before half grown. The New Imperial 
claimed to be a good early one, is not 
much better. While the first named bore 
sound fruit and yielded splendidly, why 
should the three new varieties do so badly 
planted right alongside of the others and 
given the same treatment? 
Howard Co., Mo. H. SCHNELL. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE—MID-SUM- 
MER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There are 
two vital points in strawberry culture at 
this season—the prompt destruction of 
weeds and grass and the conservation of 
moisture. Fortunately both of these can 
be achieved by one and the same means. 
Frequent and shallow culture is the 
means. This we accomplish with a small, 
five-tooth horse cultivator and light hand 
hoes. The cultivator is run down the 
middle once or twice as may be neces- 
sary to stir the soil well within a reason- 
able distance of the plants. Up to about 
July 15 we plow within six inches of the 
plants, using a small tooth one-inch wide 
on the side of the cultivator next to the 
plants. This small tooth cuts not over 
an inch and a half inch deep and throws 
no dirt on plants. Later, as the plants 
get older and larger, we drop back a little 
farther with the plow. 

The strip around the plants that the 
cultivator does not reach we stir with 
hand hoes, cultivating very shallow just 
around the plants and a little deeper far- 
ther off. 

We make it a rule to cultivate this way 
every two weeks. Timely done, such cul- 
tivation is rapid and inexpensive. It is 
when cultivation is delayed and grass 
and weeds intrench themselves that ar- 
duous and expensive work is necessary. 
In my callow days I have had crab grass 
get such dominion over a field of matted 
rows that it cost nearly as much to sub- 
due it as it should have cost to hoe that 
field all summer. The time to kill grass 
is before it comes. 

CRAB GRASS, the great foe of the 
southern strawberry grower, has the 
lives of a cat, once that it bunches well. 
There is a saying among North Carolina 
farmers that you can’t kill crab grass in 
August. This is in the main true. This 
grass bunches if allowed to get its 
growth, which it does in August, till it 
resembles a crab. 

In August the sun power weakens, 
heavy dews increase and showers are 
heavier, or at least, more lasting in their 
effects than in earlier summer. Under 
these conditions crab grass is almost in- 
vulnerable to any force that perspiring 
agriculture can bring against it. 

I have in my time witnessed some ex- 
ceedingly humorous battles of behind- 
hand growers against this foe. First 
would come one or two desperate at- 
tempts to smother, by means of a turn- 
ing plow, the huge bunches. This failing 
an onslaught with hoes would follow, in 
which the bunches were dug, chopped, 
belabored and shaken without mercy, but 
without avail. Harrowing was tried but 
this simply piled the grass, drew earth 
on it and gave it a fresh start. Then 
came another charge and belaboring with 
the hoes. Thus varying his modes of on- 
slaught, the helpless grower kept up the 


killed the grass before it came. 


are really blessings in disguise. 
oO. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 


STRAWBERRY RETURNS. 


atatt + 





5,294 crates was $1.14%.—Seneca, (Mo. 





Dispatch. 


AMERICAN FRUIT CROP AT PARIS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Having re- 


cently returned from Paris, I take pleas- 
use in enclosing herewith a list of the 
awards to United States exhibitors in the 
temporary competitions in Horticulture at 
the Paris Exposition during the month 
of June. The “United States exhibits of 
fresh fruits of the crop of 1899 are gener- 
ally conceded to be the best thus far dis- 
played at the Exposition, and have re- 
ceived the approval of the juries and the 
general public. 

Preparations are now being made to 
forward choice specimens of the crop of 
the present year for exhibition during 
August, September and October. The in- 
dications are apparently favorable for a 
largely increased demand for American 


fruits in Europe. 


TEMPORARY COMPETITION, JUNE 13, 


of 1899. 


WM. A. TAYLOR, 
Acting Pomologist. 
Washington, D. C., July 2. 


1900. 
Class 44—Fruits and Fruit Trees, 
First Prizes—Collections of apples, crop 


Division of Pomology, U. 8. Dept. of 

Agr. general collection, 53 varieties from 

12 states. 

Illinois State Horticultural Society. 

Missouri State Horticultural Society. 

Nebraska State Horticultural Society. 

New York State Commission. 

Collection of citrus fruits 
and p 1 

California State Commission. 

Collection of oranges and lemons in 

commercial packages: 

California State Commission. 

Second Prizes—Collections of apples, 

crop of 1899: 

North Carolina Dept. of Agriculture. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society. 

E. F. Babcock, Waitsburg, Washington. 

Elbert Manchester, Bristol, Conn. 

Marshall Brothers, Arlington, Neb. 

I. B. Perrine, Blue Lakes, Idaho. 

E. F. Stephens, Crete, Neb. 

Third Prizes—Collections of apples, crop 

of 1899: 

New Mexico College of Agriculture. 

P. Pedersen, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 

Class 46-—Ornameniai Trees, Bushes, 

Plants and Flowers. 

First Prize—Collection of sweet peas: 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa., 50 varieties in pots. 

TEMPORARY COMPETITION, JUNE 27, 

1900. 

Class 4—Fruits and Fruit Trees, 
First Prizes—Collections of apples, crop 
of 1899: 

Division of Pomology, U. 8. Dept. of 
Agr. general collection, 40 varieties from 
14 states. 

Illinois State Horticultural Society. 
Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
Nebraska State Horticultural Society. 
New York State Commission. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society. 

P. Gleason, Leroy, New York. 
Collection of oranges and lemons in 
commercial packages: 

California State Commission. 

Second Prizes—Collections of apples, 
crop of 1899: 

Indiana Horticultural Society. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture. 
North Carolina Dept. of Agriculture. 
E. C. Warner, Cheshire, Conn. 

Third Prizes—Collections of apples, crop 
of 1899: 

E. F. Babcock, Waitsburg, Washington, 
I. B. Perrine, Blue Lakes, Idaho. 

A. I. Weidner, Arneitsville, Pa. 


“PEAR BLIGHT. 


(oranges, 








Mr. B. T. Galloway, Chief of the Divis- 
ion of Vegetable Physiology and Patholo- 
gy, has furnished the “Crop Reporter’ 
with the following article on this sub- 
ject: 

Pear blight has been unusually abund- 
ant the present season, and, owing to the 
great damage it has done to orchard 
fruits, a few words in regard to its cause 
and prevention may not be out of place, 
Itmaybe defined as a contagious bacterial 
disease of the pear and allied fruit trees. 
It attacks and rapidly kills the blossoms, 
young fruits, and new twig growth, and 
runs down in the living bark to the larger 
limbs and thence to the trunk. While the 
bacteria themselves rarely kill the 
leaves, at most only occasionally attack- 
ing the stems and midribs of the young- 
est ones, all the foliage on the blighted 
branches must, of course, eventually die. 
The leaves usually succumb in from one 
to two weeks after the branch on which 
they grow is killed, but remain attached 
and are the most striking and prominent 
feature of the disease. 


killed by the blight are the inner bark 
and cambium layer of the limbs and trunk. 


season and then die. 


are healthy, 


or girdling. 


The most important parts of the tree 


Of course, when the bark of a limb is 
killed the whole limb soon dies, but where 
the limb is simply girdled by the disease 
it may send out leaves again the next 
All parts of the 
tree below the point reached by the blight 
no more injury | resulting 
to the unaffected parts of the tree than if 
the blighted parts had been killed by fire 


The blight is caused by a very minute 
microbe of the class bacteria. This mi- 


battle till driven to surrender and to 
leave the plants to their fate. Now and 
then I have known a plucky, irate fellow 
to finally lug the grass bodily from the 
field and leave it to grow in the road |mense numbers in freshly blighted twigs; 
and along the fence corners. One-tenth 
of the labor done on time would have |tree and cultivated in pure cultures, and 


And, as before intimated, all this cul- 
tivation is worth all it costs as a conserv- 
er of moisture. In fact, weeds and grass, 
in that they force us to give the culture, 


Secretary J. F. Bartels of the Neosho 
Fruit Growers & Shippers Association | ried out fully, there can be no blight. The 
tells us that the association did unu- 
sually well on the strawberry crop this 
season. Speakman & Bartels shipped|checking the growth of the trees and, 
about 6,000 crates and got an average /therefore, are undesirable except in cases 
price of $1.12% a crate for them. The|where it is thought that the blight will 

fon broug about $12,000 into} eventually get beyond control in the orch- 
Neosho and vicinity for the season’s crop. 
The crop was the best ever raised here | which favor or hinder pear blight, as the 
and the average price per crate was above 
that received anywhere in the Ozark re- 
gion so far as heard from.—Neosho Times. 

The “Times” evidently has not heard 
from any other association. The Setter- 
strom Strawberry Syndicate marketed 705 
crates the past season, which brought | that is, the extermination of the microbes 
$797.81, or a fraction over $1.13 per crate, 
and reports from some other associations | should be cut out and burned while the 
indicate that they have done even better—|trees are dormant, not a single active 
Republic for instance, whose average on case being allowed to survive the winter 


crobe was discovered by Prof. T. J. Bur- 
rill in 1879 and is known to science as Ba- 
cillus amylovorus. The following are the 
principal proofs that it causes the dis- 
ease: (1) The microbes are found in im- 


(2) they can be taken from an affected 


in this way can be kept for months at a 
time; (3) by inoculating a suitable healthy 
tree with these cultures the disease is 
produced; (4) in a tree so inoculated the 
microbes are again found in abundance. 

The treatment for the disease may be 
classed under two general heads: (1) 
Methods which aim to put the tree in a 
condition to resist blight or to render it 
less Hiable to the disease, and (2) methods 
for exterminating the microbe itself, 
which is of first importance, for, if car- 


methods under the first head must un- 
fortunately be directed more or less to 


ard. Under the head of cultural methods 


case may be, the most important are 
pruning, fertilizing, cultivation, and irri- 
gation, but details in regard to these need 
not be given here, as the main reliance 
must be placed in the only really satis- 
factory method of controlling the disease, 


which cause it. Every particle of blight 





) ‘in the orchard or within a half mile oF so 


including the apple, pear, quince, Siberian 

crab apple, wild crab apple, the mountain 

ash, service berry, and al! the species of 

Crataegus, or hawthorne, should be ex- 

amined for this purpose, the blight being 

the same in all. The orchardist should 

not stop short of absolute destruction of 

every case, for a few overlooked may go 

a long wey toward undoing all his work. 

Cutting out the blight may be done at 

any time in the winter or spring up to the 

period when growth begins. The best 

time, however, is undoubtedly in the fall, 

when the foliage is still on the trees and 

the contrast between that on the blighted 

and that on the healthy limbs is so great 

that it is an easy matter to find all the 

blight. 

It is important to cut blight whenever 

it is found, even in the growing season. 

At that time of year, however, it cannot 

be hoped to make much headway against 

the disease, as new cases constantly occur 
which are sufficiently developed to be seen 
when the cutting is done. In orchards 
where there are only a few trees and the 
owner has sufficient time to go over 
them daily, he will be able to save some 
which would otherwise be lost. However, 
when the trees stop forming new wood, 
the campaign should begin in earnest. 

Of course, the greater part of the blight 
can be taken out the first time the trees 
are gone over. If this be in midsummer, 
the trees should all be again carefully in- 
spected in the autumn, just before the 
leaves shed, so as to get every case that 
can be seen wt that time. After this a 
careful watch should be kept on the trees, 
and at least one more careful inspection 
given in spring before the blossoms open. 
It would doubtless, be well to look the 
trees over several times during the winter 
to be certain that the blight is complete- 
ly exterminated. In order to do the in- 
specting thoroughly it is necessary to go 
from tree to tree down the row, or, in the 
case of large trees, to walk up on one side 
of the row and down the other, as in sim- 
ply walking through the orchard it is im- 
possible to be certain that every case of 
blight has been cut out. 

The above line of treatment will be even 
more efficacious in keeping unaffected or- 
chards free from the blight. A careful in- 
spection of all pomaceous trees should 
be made two or three times during the 
summer and a sharp lookout kept for the 
first appearance of the blight. It usually 
takes two or three years for the disease in 
an orchard to develop into a serious epi- 
demic, but the early removal of the first 
cases will prevent this and save a great 
deal of labor later and many valuable 
trees. 

In doing this work it must be remem- 
bered that success can be attained only 
by the most careful and rigid attention to 
details. Watch and study the trees, and 
there is no question that the time thus 
spent will be amply repaid. 


PRESERVING CIDER. 


By reason of processes discovered in re- 
cent years cider made early in the fall 
when apples are cheapest remains pala- 
table all winter. With this improvement 
in the method of preserving cider has 
come a change of theory as to the un- 
wholesomeness of the beverage. Twenty 
years ago cider was denounced as a dan- 
gerous drink; now it is recommended es- 
pecially to persons suffering from some 
stomach disorders, and to those of a rheu- 
matic or gouty tendency. 
The French have made a medical study 
of cider, doubtless partly because it takes 
the place of wine in parts of France, and 
the result of such study has led the 
French experts to the conclusion that the 
presence of malic acid and of tannin in 
cider makes it of great hygienic value. 
Some dyspeptics cannot drink it, but in 
some forms of intestinal trouble it is 
helpful. It is recommended especially to 
gouty persons. 
To be wholesome, however, cider must 
be in good condition, and especially it 
must not be too hard. The old method of 
putting up cider in a strong and securely 
corked bottle, along with three or four 
raisins and a tablespoonful of sugar to a 
pint is still practiced in this country, and 
the result is a delightful beverage with 
all the effervescence of champagne but 
this method of preserving cider is expen- 
sive and troublesome. The French have 
discovered a cheaper method, and that is 
to place in cider that is to be preserved 
from hardening a small quantity of the 
subnitrate of bismuth. It is found that 
a@ partly consumed barrel of rapidly hard- 
ening cider may thus be preserved for 
many months. The hardening process is 
not altogether arrested, but it goes on 
very slowly. 
The French have also discovered a 
method of preserving the bright trans- 
Pparency of cider. Most cider when ex- 
posed to the light becomes clouded, and 
brown. This change is due to the chem- 
ical action of tannin and sometimes of 
iron contained in the cider. Save in ap- 
pearance the beverage is none the worse 
for the change, and indeed, a cider that 
quickly turns brown is regarded as espe- 
cially wholesome for some persons be- 
cause of its being rich in tannin. To pre- 
serve the clear beauty of cider, however, 
the French use citric acid in quantities 
varying with the natural acidity of the 
cider, usually about sixty grains to the 
gallon. With citric acid and subnitrate 
of bismuth cider may thus be kept indefi- 
nitely not only fine in color but almost at 
a uniform condition of fermentation. 


AN ANCIENT CEDAR. 


“A cedar tree whose age has been reck- 
oned by geologists at twenty-five thou- 
sand years has been found in California, 
standing in an excellently preserved 
state, the fibers so perfect and the wood 
so strong that it was cut up and used for 
timbering in the construction of a mining 
tunnel. This remarkable instance of the 
perservation of organic remains was 
found in the heart of a mountain, per- 
haps five hundred feet below the sum- 
mit. This mountain is a spur of the Sier- 
ra Nevadas, near the Forest Hill divide, 
in Placer County, between the North and 
Middle forks of the American River. 

The mountain is lava capped with one 
of those singular table tops which show 
that there was once a day when all those 
ravines with which the region now 
abounds did not exist, and that what is 
now the crest of the mountain was once 
the lowest plane in a topography vastly 
different from that which exists to-day.” 
-—8t. Louis Lumberman. 


FRUITS FROM BLUFFTON. 


J Miller sent to the RURAL 
WORLD office recently a specimen of the 
Burbank plum that was the largest and 
best we have ever seen. 

um came 2 Summer Doyenne 
pear, was yet hard. It was laid 
away to ripen, but ripened and spoiled 
before we were aware of it, so can’t ex- 





THE APPLE BUSINESS. 





“Taken as a whole, the apple crop of 
the United States and Canada promises 
better this year than for any recent 
year,” said George C. Richardson, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., one of the largest ap- 
ple growers and shippers in the world, to 
a “Globe-Democrat” reporter. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is president of the National Apple 
Shippers’ Association and was on his way 
to attend its sixth annual convention, 
which met at Cleveland, O., August 1, 
2 and 3. Accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, he stopped over in St. Louis 
yesterday to attend to some business 
matters. 

Mr. Richardson is a firm believer in the 
future of the Missouri Valley as the 
greatest apple-raising country on earth, 
and has backed his judgment to the ex- 
tent of some extensive investments in 
orchard lands. He is president of the 
Missouri Valley Orchard Company, which 
owns an 800-acre apple orchard in Leaven- 
worth County, Kan., said to be the larg- 
est in the world. His firm ships between 
75,000 and 100,000 barrels of apples each 
year, principally for export, and also op- 
erates a large cold storage plant at 
Leavenworth. 

“THE OUTLOOK in the apple-raising 
portions of Illinois, Missouri and Kansas 
is for a good half crop,”’ continued Mr. 
Richardson. “In Arkansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa and Iowa the prospects are for 4 
per cent of a full crop; in Colorado and 
Montana, an average crop; in the Pacific 
coast states, Oregon, Washington and 
California, a full crop; Michigan, full 
crop, but dropping badly; Western New 
York and New England, average crop; 
Central New York, damage of a local na- 
ture from canker worms,” 

Mr. Richardson chatted interestingly of 
the apple business and the necessary 
qualifications for success in it. Although 
one of the most extensive growers and 
exporters in this country, he makes no 





personal pretensions, but lays down rules 
upon which almost any farmer in the 
Western fruit belt can achieve success. 
He believes the apple business is yet in 
its infancy, and that there is no danger 
of over-production, as the increasing pop- 
ulation and growing foreign demand will 
more than keep pace with the supply. 
IT TAKES CARE AND WORK.—"A | 
man in the apple business must use the 
same care and industry and apply the 
same methods that he would in success- 
fully raising a crop of corn," said he. “If 
he lets his orchard grow up in weeds and 
the ground become hard and baked, so 
the undergrowth will consume the mois- 
ture which the tree should have, he will 
be disappointed in his crop. If he neglects 
the cardinal principles of scientific spray- 
ing, so as to relieve the tree of insect 
pests and fungus growths, and fails to 
cultivate the ground properly, he will get 
culls instead of apples. The commercta! 
orchards, of which there are many in this 
section, have proved that both the quality 
and quantity of the apple crop can be im- 
proved by attention to these details. 
“Many orchards are being planted in 
the West, but comparatively few in the 
East. This is regarded by those who 
claim that the permanent fruit belt of the 
country is in the West as a significant 
fact. It shows that the orchardists of the 
West are making money, at any rate. I 
claim that the farmer can raise a bushel 
of apples cheaper than a bushel of corn 
and get more bushels from the acre. At 
present prices he can also get more for 
the bushel of apples than for the bushel 
of corn. This suggests the question of 
price and its influence upon consumption. 
I believe that were apples sold at a price 
that would permit the wage earners to 
purchase them as a regular article of 
food, there could not be enough grown 
to supply the demand. Let the apple 
cease to be classed as a luxury, as it is, 
even in the ‘apple belt,’ and it becomes a 
question not of a market for the apples, 
but of apples to supply the market. 
“COLD STORAGE as an adjunct to the 
apple business is no longer an experiment, 
When properly packed and prepared, the 
fruit can be kept for nine months in this 
manner and reach the market in perfect 
shape. The trouble with many people 
who try to keep apples in cold storage 
is that they do not properly pack the 
fruit beforehand, using only the sound 
apples. Good fruit, properly packed, 
should keep from October until the fol- 
lowing July, with very little shrinkage 
except that which naturally results from 
the change from a temperature of 75 to 
80 degrees to 33 degrees, which the con- 
sensus of opinion regards as the best for 
cold storage purposes. Our experience 
has been that cold storage prolongs the 
life and keeping qualities of an apple, 
and that when the proper conditions are 
observed it is an unqualified success. 
“To the exporter, especially, it is an 
inestimable boom. We ship about 3,000,000 
barrels of apples from this country to 
Europe every year. Most of these go to 
England, although Germany is buying 
American apples in greater quantities each 
year. The shipping season lasts from the 
beginning of the movement of winter ap- 
ples in the fall until the following May. 
The late spring shi ts are always 
made on board steamers which have re- 
frigerating plants, on which they are 
loaded from refrigerator cars. There is 
not much prejudice against American ap- 
ples abroad, although Hamburg did shut 
our fruit out a few years ago because of 
the San Jose scale. The scare over this 
resulted principally from the box apples 
shipped from California. In England ap- 
ples are cataloged as ‘tights,’ ‘slacks,’ 
etc., according to the condition of the 
barrels on arrival, and it is necessary be- 
fore shipping to have the barrels made 
perfectly secure, else the contents will be 


ded lower. 
oreThe most popular varieties of apples 


are still the Ben Davis, Jonathan and 
Missouri Pippin. These are all showy 
winter apples and find a ready market 
abroad. The Ben Davis is planted more 
extensively by commercial orchardists 
than any other, for the reason that it will 
stand more abuse and ill treatment and 
come out better after shipping than any 


other variety.” y 
The National Apple Shippers’ Associa- 


tion, of which Mr. Richardson is presi- 
dent, has a membership of about 300, in- 
cluding some of the leading apple dealers 
in England, Canada, and every State in 
the American Union. Its last convention 
was held at Detroit. One of the features 
of the session this week will be an address 
by Prof. J. C. Whitten, of the Experiment 
Station of the Missouri State University, 
on “The Apple Belt and Its Permanen- 
cy.” Prof. Powell, a celebrated pomolo- 
gist of the New York Experiment Station, 
will read @ paper on “Spraying.” The 


headquarters of the convention will be 
at the Colonial Hotel, Cleveland. Mr. 
referred in 





ress an opinion as to its quality as the 
Sudge wished. 





[soos it. Every tree of the pome family, 


Richardson complimentary 


WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main ano Manxer Srs., Sr. Louis. 





SEEDS 


Q@RASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS, 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 


Orrices, Weer Tayion ST.. AND THE River, Cuicaco. 





The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it ie also the cheapest. A Natural Ferti- 


lizer and crop producer, givin 
are what farmérs want. For 
bas no equal. 


best and surest fiel 


results. Field resulte 


orn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 
All in 100 lbs bags. send for prices. 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











KILLED BY DUSTING 


CABBAGE WORM gaynonn sine sit 


over the plants. 
retailed generally at 25 cents for & Ib. ka, 


Its effectiveness is never denied; its safety is proved by 18 years of annual use. Is 


and barrels and SOLD BY SEED 


oe ge. Put up in keg 
DEALERS. For pamphlet, address B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York 





WE WANT 10,000 CORN HUSKERS 


To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits. 


It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz Canton Flannel Mit- 


tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg, 1 Leather Wrist Band, and one pound can of 


“Glove and Mitten Paint.” 


Address, s 


. B. GALBRAITH, Vermont, Illinois. 





terms to the fact that Missouri had won 
some of the highest awards at the Paris 
Exposition. He says some of the model 
apple orchards of the world are now to 
be found in Leavenworth and Shawnee 
Counties, Kan., as well as some of the 
largest, rivaling in both respects the fa- 
mous fruit farms of the Ozark country, in 
Missouri and Arkansas. 


‘ 
" 


CULTIVATION in the orchard should 
be shallow. We need not concern our- 
selves about the subsoil of the orchard or 
bush berries. The feeding roots must 
come near the surface to get the influence 
of the sun's heat. These little feeding 
roots in countless millions tunnel the 
ground in all directions, only living about 
twenty-four hours, when they die and 
give place to others; but the tunnel is left 
to admit air and increase the surface of 
soil grains, and thus the soil is enriched 
and kept friable, so that the cultivator 
should never go down more than two 
inches. Roots are often found at a great 
depth, but they are for the purpose of 
anchorage. The active feeding roots are 
always found near the surface. They 
must not be driven down by deep cultiva- 


The Rpiary. 


APIARY NOTES. 

















The principal honey harvest for this 
year has closed with no flattering results. 
Reports from all over the country indi- 
cate a very small crop. Two short crops 
such as last year and the present year 
will have a tendency to send prices up 
still higher, so that those who have a 
surplus of honey this year will do well 
to investigate a little before selling. 

If you have some nice comb honey ready 
for market remove it from the hives at 
once, for it will be spoiled in appearance 
if left long in the hive. All surplus honey 
should be taken away from the hives at 
the end of the honey season. 

Requeen all your colonies that do not 
have the best of young queens. Just af- 
ter the honey harvest is the best time 
to do it, and the prices of queens are 
now the lowest of the year. Get the best 
stock obtainable, for there is but little 
difference in the prices. 

No colony should be left queenless dur- 
ing summer. Robbers usually find such 
colonies, and as they do not properly de- 
fend their stores, they are robbed by oth- 
ers and the colony lost. Not only is it 
the loss of the colony alone, but it en- 
dangers the whole apiary. 

Bees become very irritable and cross 
after the honey harvest, and it is not 
best to handle them any more than to 
see that they are all in proper condition. 
Uncompleted supers may be left in the 
hives until fall, so if there should be a 
honey flow during this time the hives will 
be so arranged to accommodate it. 

Keep all marketable honey away from 
dampness, or any kind of honey for that 
matter, for in ordinary cellars is not the 
place for honey, though many think oth- 
erwise, not having had experience. There 
is no place too dry in which to keep 
honey, and heat will not affect it when 
kept in buildings above ground. This 
applies to both comb and extracted honey. 
—Farmers’ Voice. 


GETTING A START WITH BEES. 


How shall I get a start of bees? There 
are several ways. You can buy a full 
colony, or a neucleus swarm of full 
bloods, or if you have more time and wish 
to become accustomed to handling bees 
you can buy black bees in the old fash- 
foned “‘gum’”’ and Italianize them. Well, 
you say, “how can I Italianize them, and 
how can I get them out of the gum into 
the hive?” Well, if you get a gum full 
of wild bees, after sundown take an old 
sheet or something that is porous and 
carefully wrap your gum in it so tightly 
that not a single bee can get out—by using 
a sheet the bees will not smother, then 
load your gum on a wagon and take it 
home, being careful not to jar it more 
than you can help, or you may break the 
combs down. When you arrive at home 
place the gum just where you want the 
bees to stand. Be exact in this, or you 
may lose your bees, because the bees 
mark their location, and if moved three 
or four feet a great many will not enter 
the hive, but fly around and get lost. 
Having placed your gum exactly where 
you want the hive to stand, remove the 
sheet and let them alone for a few days. 
When they have got settled and have 
marked their new location you are ready 
to transfer them to the modern hive. For 
this you will need a hammer, narrow 
chisel, pincers or cold chisel, a long- 
bladed knife, some twine, a large spoon 
or dipper, a clean dish pan, towels and wa- 
ter to wash up after you are done, and a 
table to work on. Now take your new 
hive, take off the super and put your 
cover on the brood chamber, carry it to 
the gum, light your smoker, put on your 
veil, step to the gum, give the bees a 
little smoke. When they have filled 
themselves turn the gum upside down a 
few feet from where it stood and put the 
new hive in exactly the same place, with 
the entrance as near as possible to the 
same place as the old entrance was—F. 
W. Greene in Brookfield, Mo., Gazette. 
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POISONING BEES BY SPRAYING. 


The Albany “Argus” says that at Me- 
dusa, New York, or near there, several 
men sprayed their fruit trees on May 18 
and 19 when they were in full bloom. On 
Sunday, May 2%, beekeepers found bees 
dead and dying in front of the hives, lit- 
erally covering the ground, and on the 
next day there were no worker bees in 
the hives. There may be young bees and 
brood enough to make a colony in some 
of them, but they will not be likely to 
make a honey crop. One man claims to 
have lost 100 colonies worth $500. On May 
21 and 22 other parties sprayed orchards 
1% miles away from a bee-keeper who 
had from 200 to 225 colonies, and the next 
day he could scrape up handfuls of dead 
and dying bees in front of about one-half 
his hives. As there is a law in New York 
State which prohibits under a heavy pen- 
alty the spraying of fruit trees in bloom, 
we hope the parties who thus violated the 
law will receive adequate punishment. 





The editor of “Gleanings” thinks there is 
danger of bees being poisoned by spray- 
ing fruit trees with an arsenical poison 
even after the bloom has fallen. He tells 
a correspondent that he has found dead 
bees, and occasionally a dead queen, fol- 
lowed by dead or dying brood after his 
trees have been sprayed. He has had 
similar reports from other parties, and he 
ascribes it to the possibility that the bees, 
in their desire to obtain water when rais- 
ing brood, would lick up the liquid from 
the leaves, as they do the dew in the 
morning, and having carried some of it 
home have fed it to the queen and the 
young brood, thus poisoning them. If 
this is correct there is but one thing to 
be done. Keep a plentiful supply of 
slightly salted water near the hives, and 
accustom the bees to going there before 
spraying begins. This may not prevent 
the trouble but might lessen the danger. 


BIRDS AND BEES. 


Generally apiarists think it is best to 
destroy any king-bird seen about the 
aplary, as poultry keepers would kill a 
hawk or a fox around the chicken yard. 
If the report of the agricultural depart- 
ment be correct, this is a mistake. They 
examined the stomachs of 281 king-birds 
shot in different parts of the country, 
and found bees in but 14 of them. In 
these there were 50 bees, of which 40 were 
drones, four were workers, and six could 
not be identified, being too badly broken. 

There were then only a possible 10 
worker-bees to 281 birds. On the con- 
trary, there were 19 robber-files which 
often do much damage among bees. 
There were beetles such as those whose 
larvae are the wire-worm, the plant-eat- 
ing grubs and the various cut-worms, the 
cut-worms themselves, caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, grain-weevils, leaf-hoppers 
and other insects injurious to fruit and 
grain, with some wild berries and grapes. 


BEES CARRY HEAVY WBEIGHT. 


Observations made to test this question 
showed that bees can carry with ease 
twice their weight in honey. Several bees 
were caught as they returned to their 
hives laden with honey, and, after in- 
closing them in a little box, they were 
carefully weighed. When the bees un- 
loaded their honey, they were again 
caught, placed in the same box and 
weighed a second time. This experiment 
showed that the bees when laden weighed 
three times as much as when empty. It 
was therefore proved that a bee can carry 
twice its own weight in honey, and can 
fly very long distances with that weight. 





THE SWARMING FEVER. 

To prevent swarming I use the queen 
excluder. My bees do not produce comb 
honey. My locality is not suited for it. 
I have young queens every year. My col- 
onies are strong In the spring, and at the 
beginning of the basswood flow I kill all 
my queens. When I want increase I di- 
vide at the close of the season. Young 
queens will not swarm if given plenty of 
room. By keeping the swarming fever 
down I keep the queen in the lower story. 
I take two frames from the lower story 
that are filled with brood and place these 
over the brood nest and add frames from 
time to time as needed. I never use a 
queen more than one year. I get better 
queens in this way than I can buy. I 
have bought some queens—got them by 
mail. The trouble Seems to be that they 
get injured in the mails.—Mr. Chapman, 
of Michigan. 
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Mo. Mules, cattle and Poland-Chinas. 


Bep. 20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellfiower, Ill. 

Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 3.—A. M. Caldwell, 
Poland-Chinas. 


New Holland, ll! 


Oct. 4.—W. H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 4.—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. S. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 


ton, Ia. 

Oct. 9.—Sensintaffer Bros., 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, 
Ill. Herefords. 

Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
il. Horses. 

Oct. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—W. B. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16-—J. K. Alexander, 
Shorthorns. 


Brookfield, Mo 


Moweaqua, 
Kickapoo, Kan 
Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 


Edenburg, Il. 


Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ia. 

Oct. 18—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, lll 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 31—E. E. Axline, Oak Gruve, Mo. 


Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, la 
Shorthorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, Mo., 
J. 8. Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Gallcways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 2 and 2%—.Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Waiter Waddell and Thos. 


Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. ll and 12.— 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. 
fords. 


K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Here- 


Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. | 
Bothweil. at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo 
B. Sotham, 
Kansas 


Sher* horns, 

Jan. 2, 3, 4 and %.—T. F. 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at 
City. 





THAT SORGHUM QUESTION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have seen a 
great many articles lately in the dairy pa- 
pers regarding poisoning by sorghum. As 
I have fed sorghum for the past 20 years 
in ten states my experience may be of in- 
terest to those be contemplat- 
ing doing the poisoning act. My experi- 
ence with sorghum is some like my milk 
fever experience. 1 have fed sorghum in 
every stage of growth and in every possi- 
ble condition—sorghum killed by hot 
winds in Kansas; second growth sorghum 
in Nebraska, very rank growth on bottom 


who may 


lands of Missouri, first, second and third 
growths in Texas, and now we are feed- 
ing twice per day to # cows, all they will 
clean up of sorghum cut one-fourth inch 
long and fed in stable, and 10 per cent 


ef cows fed are alive, and milk record 
shows a daily gain. I think more cows 
die for lack of sorghum, green or as 
fodder, than ever are killed by eating it. 
In 1876 | was in Texas, where all the 
roughage our dairy herd got from July 
to October was sorghum, green and cur- 
ed. We cut first, second and third growths 
and all were greedily eaten, with only the 
result of making a very satisfactory milk 
yield. It may be that our method of feed- 
ing cows may have something to do with 
immunity from serious results. Our cows 
are fed full feeds every day in the year. 
If on pasture, and pasture grows short, 
something is at once given to make up 
that shortage. We never have a poor 
cow and never a very hungry one. If one 
of them chanced to find the feed box open 
she would not hurt herseif. 

We would very much dislike to discard 
our sorghum crop, as it is one of the most 
valuable we raise. We now have 16 acres 
planted. It is 3 feet 6 inches, in rows and 
hills 14 inches apart, with 3 to # stalks 
in hill. It is heading out and is fully 8&8 
feet high. Think of the vast amount of 
feed there is on this piece of ground. 
Our boys get a load every other day, run 
it through our ensilage cutter onto the 
barn floor, where it is piled in a compact, 
cone-shaped pile and fed to cows twice 
per day in connection with grain feed. It 
gets very hot the second day, but cows 
appear to relish it just as well. We shall 
about September 1 put 2” tons of this 
into one of our silos. Sorghum ensilage 
is as good as corn, and in using the bind- 
er and cutter it is much pleasanter to 
handle. There are no large ears of corn 
in the “way of either machine, while the 
yield is fully 530 per cent greater. I have 
put up and fed this ensilage, 
whereof I speak. BUFF JERSEY. 

Monmouth, Ill. 


The following from the Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station is presented: 

SORGHUM AS A FEED.—Owing to 
some unfortunate experience with sur- 
ghum as a feed for live stock in Nebras- 
ka, the experiment station of that stute 
has been investigating the subject. It re- 
ports that while injurious effects have in 
some cases undoubtedly followed the pas- 
turing of sorghum, its records do not 
show any cases of sudden death from this 
cause occurring in the eastern portion of 
Nebraska, with the exception of a few 
which occurred on second growih sor- 
ghum There is also reason to beiieve 
that plants producing this disastrous 
effect have not made a_ healthy growt», 
and are yellow and wilted—a condition 
easily detected by the farmer. It would 
therefore seem reasonable to conclude 
that no danger is to be encountered in 
pasturing sorghum of healthy growth in 
Eastern Nebraska. Again, it would ap- 
pear that no danger is incurred if the sor- 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
| meer and until the last few years was 

to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, prescribed local remedion, 
and by constantly failing to cure with lo- 
cal treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the bi 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
ay Hwy for circulars and testi- 
monia Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


so know | 


without injuring her in the least. This, 


together with the fact that no poison has | 


letected in samples sent to the sta- 

for analysis, would indicate that any 
xic substances which the plants might 
contained have become dissipated 
fter cutting. The length of time requir- 
ed for this is not known, but it is certain- 
accomplished in a few days. As sor- 
ghum is undoubtedly the best animal mid- 


have 


summer forage crop fay this ‘egion, it is | 


important that its limitations should be 
well defined. The use of healthy sorghum 
for pasturage with the ordinary precau- 
Eastern Nebraska, and of sor- 
may be eonsidered safe. 


tions in 
ghum hay, 


THINGS LACKING 


SOME AT CATTLE 
SHOWS 
The show season for live stock is rapid- 
ly approaching and it may not be out of | 
place to call attention to the proper man- 


agement of show barns and show rings, 
both for the comfort of the animals and 
likewise for the convenience of the ex- 


hibitor, says the “Prairie Farmer.” At 


some of the leading shows, at which par- 
ticular attention is given to live stock, 
there is a great lack of proper manage- 
ment in preparing suitable quarters for 
the housing of live stock, especially cat- 


tle. State fair and other live stock show 
managers should bear in mind that live 
stock of all kinds which is intended for 
show purposes, has had the very best of 
attention before leaving the 
home stables and this is particularly so 
as to housing, bedding and quietness. We 
are well aware that there is a tendency 
for exhibitors to find fault with a great 
many things but we must concede that in 
most cases their claims are not without 
some foundation; and we believe if man- 
agers would consult the wishes of exhib- 
itors of all live stock, and 
abide by their wishes in the matter of 
stables and such conveniences as can be 


care and 


classes of 


offered to them on fair grounds, many 
of the objectionable features might be 
eliminated. Then, when the matter of | 
proper stabling, proper attention and | 


feeding of live stock has been taken care | 
of, the matter of judges should be of great 
importance. Breeders who have expended 
thousands of dollars in building up or pur- 
chasing a good herd of cattle do not care 
to jeopardize the reputation of their herds 
in the hands of incompetent or ill-man- 
nered judges. It is often difficult to se- 
cure the right man for the right place but 
the haphazard way of picking up any man 
just because he will serve is wrong, and 
nine times out of ten it will produce fric- 
tion and ill feeling among exhibitors. If 
managers would announce in their cata- 
logues or premium lists the names of 
judges for each respective class of live 
stock, we believe it would go a long way 
toward reaching the source of much fault- 
finding. On account of the enormous ex- 
penditure entailed upon breeders in pre- 


|ealves across three great states of this 
‘glorious Union, over which waves ‘Old 
Glory,” which a great host of ‘freemen’ 
worship, your humble servant being one 
of them. Now fer a contrast! Had he 
been a downtrodden subject of ‘perfidious 
Albion, and one of the poor ‘oppressed’ 
people of Canada, who have no ‘lber- 
ties,” he could have crated his two calves 
land sent them fiying anywhere in the Do- 
minion at one-half first-class rates with 
no attendant. In the ‘land of the free and 
the home of the brave’ he pays three 
times the freight or one and one-half 
first-class rates. If he ships a calf of any 
size uncrated, the railroad assumes he 
weighs a ton and charges accordingly. If 
he weighs to exceed a ton, which is the 
minimum weight of a sucking calf, ac- 
cording to railroad arithmetic, the rail- 
road makes a note of it and charges ac- 
cordingly. The railroad catches him com- 
jin a-goin’, and bleeds him at every 
stage and at every point. It is perfectly 
capable of demonstration that, from a 
purely selfish standpoint alone, which is 
the only one a railroad ever considers, 
having no soul or conscience, and no fear 
of the fires in the hereafter, the railroads 





and 


could not adopt a more unwise, blind, 
foolish, idiotic, suicidal, and scandalous 
policy for the advancement of their own 


interests. It is for their true interests 
to make it as easy as possible for the 
breeder and his distant customers to get 
together and do some business, instead of 
playing their trump cards to keep them 
asunder; and the reason is so plain that 
‘he who runs may read.” When a good, 
pure-bred bull goes to head a herd of 
scrub cows, the produce of that bull is in- 
creased in size by perhaps 23 per cent, and 
the value probably 30 per cent. The next 
bull increases the size and value in a 
less proportion, and so on, and subsequent 
bulls hold what has been attained, and 
the railroads haul them all to the feeding 
grounds and final markets, at their ad- 
vanced weights, and the greater prosper- 
ity of the owner of such cattle causes 
him to buy more of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life, and the railroad hauls them 
back to him. 

“This argument is susceptible of in- 
definite extension and expansion. The 
more good, pure-bred bulls that are used 
in the West the greater the number of 
market-topping steers will the railroads 
have to haul to the seaboard for the Eng- 
lish market. The case is so plain it would 
seem to need no elaboration of argument, 
but it needs discussion through the press 
and action by our live-stock associations 
until a reform is secured. 

“It is several years since the rail- 
roads of Canada, as an experiment, gave 
the breeders a low rate on shipments 
of pedigreed stock for breeding pur- 
poses. It came about this way: The Do- 
minion Cattle Breeders’ Association, the 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association and all 





the other live-stock associations of the 


paring their herds for show and the great | nominion met the railroad officials by ap- 


risk assumed they are entitled to great 
facility should 
the proper 


consideration, and every 
be offered them for not only 
care of the 
also for the proper protection in the way 
of the placing of prizes. 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In reply to a 
reader in the RURAL WORLD of July 
3, will say that there is only one sure 
way to diagnose tuberculosus animals that 
is recognized and recommended by veteri- 
narians and that is by the tuberculin test, 
but only as performed by the honest, as 
well as the expert veterinarian. If tu- 
berculin when first discovered had been 
given or even now if that 
class were permitted to use it, it would 
be but a few years before it would be- 
come in bad repute with the cattlemen 
over the country. 

To be sure any man can take the tem- 
| perature of an animal if he has a clinical 
| thermometer and he can also inject the 

three drops of concentrated tuberculin 
into an animal if he has a hypodermic 
| syringe, but every man cannot differen- 
|tiate a rigor from a rigor mortis, neither 
jcan a novice tell why one ani- 
}mal will re-act and another not re- 
act, yet both are typically affected with 
| tuberculosis. Tuberculin in the hands of 
any one not familiar with the pathology, 
| etiology, animal anatomy and physiology 
} of animals will do more harm to his neigh- 
borhood, county and state than is now be- 
ing done by our authorities who sit still 
and do nothing to stop the spread of a dis- 
ease that kills more people annually 
than war and all other epidemics put 


to the novice 


together. 
But some of these days perhaps our 
| Missouri cattlemen will wake up from 


} their Rip Van Winkle sleep and do some- 
thing. T. E. WHITE, V. 8. 
Sedalia, Mo. 


SHIPPING PEDIGREED STOCK 





A matter of constant grief to breed- 
ers of imported stock is the shipping of 
pedigreed animals to their customers 
for breeding purposes, owing to exorbi- 
tant freight charges and other railroad 
and express restrictions, says the ““Kan- 
sas Farmer.” 

D. P. Norton, a veteran 
Dunlap, Morris County, Kansas, has had 
a wide experience, and in the interests 
of reform urges action on the part of 
every breeder of pure-bred stock. On 
this question he talks as follows: 

“As I view it the railroads, in their 
charges for the transportation of pedi- 
greed stock for breeding purposes, adopt 
a narrow, petty, contracted, short-sight- 
ed, selfish, and suicidal policy, in that 
they make their tariffs for the purpose 
of getting all they can out of the busi- 
ness, and the result is to hamper the 
breeder and shipper, and especially to 
keep him and his distant customer as 
far apart as possible, and prevent them 
from doing any business. 

“It is not very long since the railroads 
adopted a rule to require the shipper of 
a calf in crate to send an attendant 
with it, who would be compelled to pay 
full fare both ways. The agents of some 
roads, to their credit be it said, having 
more sense than their principals, ig- 
nored the rule entirely, and by round- 
about shipping, over indirect routes, at 
enormous rates, the writer was able to 
continue his business. It is not very 
long since the writer sent an humble 
petition to the officials of a great rail- 
road, asking them to please allow his 
shipments of crated calves to go over 
their road without an attendant. The 


breeder, of 





stock while on exhibition, but | 


pointment and after several meetings per- 
suaded them to try it. The immediate re- 
|} sult was a great increase of shipments, so 
that what they lost by reduction in rates 
was more than made up in the receipts of 
the increased traffic. It has been a great 
benefit to the breeders as well as to the 
railroads and the community at large, 
and the railroads have never seen fit to 
change it. When a Canadian breeder 
ships a pure bred animal he furnishes the 
agent with a certificate of the pedigree. 

“My experience as a breeder is that 
the exorbitant rates on single shipments 
of pedigreed stock is a great hindrance 
to business, especially with distant cus- 
tomers. They generally want to know 
what the freight will be. When an ap- 
proximate estimate of the freight is given 
the chances are that we hear no more 
from the would-be customer. It is un- 
pleasant to reflect upon the consequences. 
I believe I have written all that I need 
to upon the subject at present, and will 
leave it with you and trust you will take 
it up and set the ball rolling.”’ 


CATTLE BREEDING 


THE EBREED.—The first thing that a 
farmer wants to do is to make up his mind 
what breed of beef cattle suits him the 
best and buy that kind, says 8. H. Stra- 
ley, in “Indiana Farmer.”’ If he wants 
Shorthorns, they are the kind he should 
have, for a man can do better with any 
kind of stock that suits his taste, than 
with stock that don’t suit him. Nothing 
more is necessary to enable the average 
farmer to breed his stock successfully 
than such personal experience with ani- 
mals as every competent farmer possess- 
es. Those who prepare to go into the 
business of stock breeding must have a 
thorough, practical training. The impor- 
tant thing of all is to possess the talent 
that makes a breeder, that is, a critical 
eye for form and for the proportions of 
an animal. An animal that will make the 
most beef at two years of age with the 
least amount of feed is the best as the 
day is here that we cannot keep cattle 
until four years old for beef. Feed here 
in Inciana is too expensive to keep cat- 
tle more than two winters. The breeder 
must be a good farmer and should know 
what grasses are best adapted to his lo- 
cality as cattle especially should be kept 
as much as possible on grass. 

FEED.—He should also study the im- 
portant question of winter feeding. Near- 
ly all American breeders and feeders neg- 
lect the use of succulent food in winter. 
It is seldom one sees a supply of roots 
raised for winter feeding, yet there is no 
country better adapted to carrots and 
beets for feeding than ours, nor where 
they can be more cheaply raised. A peck 
of beets daily to each cow or steer would 
assist in a considerable degree the diges- 
tion of dry food, and herein lies’ their 
chief value. If you breed for beef take 
your choice of cattle (1 prefer Short- 
horns), and put them on good grass when 
they are two years old past, after being 
well wintered, and they will be fat at an 
age when common cattle are only just 
getting ready to be fattened. In order to 
get good beef cattle it is not necessary 
that they should be thoroughbred. It 
would be better if they were, but any- 
how get a good thoroughbred Shorthorn 
bull. The first cross will show its effect. 
and the second better, and so on, and 
when you get the third and fourth cross 
you will have beef cattle that will go in 
the best markets of the world. 

THE CALF.—One man will give calves 
new milk until they are six weeks old 
and then gradually reduce the quantity, 


AND FEEDING. 








husks and all is mixed with the milk and 
six weeks old the calf is turned out to 
grass, receiving perhaps an occasional] ra- 
tion of sour whey. It is poor, does not 
grow, takes the scours, which is only an- 
other name for indigestion, and if the an- 
imal gets through the first winter with 
what such a man calls special nursing 
and greasing to kill lice, he finds himself 
the possessor of a scrubby yearling ready 
for grass that will weigh skin and bones, 
from % to 1% pounds. He expects his 
calves to get all their feed the next sum- 
mer, and by the next winter, if it has 
been a good year for grass, they will 
weigh perhaps 175 to 200 pounds. 

The common sense feeder gives his 
calves new milk until their stomachs are 
capable of digesting solid food, meal is 
added and the cream taken from the 
milk. As soon as they will eat oats and 
grass they are given as much as they 
want, and when winter comes it would 
not be strange if they should weigh from 
40 to @8 pounds and, kept in same man- 
ner until the next fall, will weigh from 
88 to 1,000 pounds, and at two years old 
past will weigh from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds 
and go in the best markets at the best 
prices, which are from 1% to 22 cents per 
pound more than the scrubs will sell for. 

PASTURE is the poor man’s wealth. 
Upon plenty of good pasture depends 
success in summer feeding. With the 
majority of farmers the pasture provides 
the sole summer feed, hence the necessity 
that it be strong and vigorous. Nothing 
is gained by overstocking a pasture. It is 
better to sell a part of the stock than to 
keep them on short pasture where it keeps 
them busy all day to get enough to satis- 
fy their wants. Cattle on such pasture 
never get fat. The time to pasture is 
when the dew is on; the earlier in the 
morning the better. Our plan is to let our 
cattle run in the pasture all night, and 
then they will rest during the day in a 
dark shed away from flies. 

Cattle should have water twice a day in 
winter, and in summer whenever they 
should want it. People sometimes need 
but a little water and at other times a 
great deal. It is the same way with stock. 
If the water is in pools do not cut holes 
in ice for stock to drink through as cat- 
tle are apt to injure themselves by siip- 
ping on ice. There is more stock lost 
every year from this cause than would be 
required to provide pumps and troughs 
and tanks and pay for labor of pump- 
ing. 

FINISHING A STEER.—If he has been 
well fed he will be ready to fatten, if a 
Shorthorn or Hereford, at two years old. 
Turn him on pasture and add what soak- 
ed corn or mea! he will eat. Give him 
shelter from heat and flies, and continue 
increasing the corn as the grass fails. 
When the grass gives out put him in 
warm stable and finish him with meal 
and oil cake, with good hay, not over ten 
a day, and with a peck of roots a day, or 
the equivalent in pumpkins, as long as 
they last. Sell when the price suits you. 
Your books should tell you just how much 
your cattle have cost and just what profit 
there is in them at any time. If you have 
cattle of this kind buyers will always 
come to you and will pay you a fancy 
price, which is from two to three cents 
advance over the price of half fattened 
beef. This is where the profit in feeding 
lies. 


STOCK NOTES. 





DON’T FORGET the lé6th annual fall 
sale at Limestone Valley Farm. See ad- 
vertisement on page 5. 

MR. C. B. DUSTIN, the cattle man, 
was in town one day last week and when 
asked by a “‘Democrat” man how the cattle 
business was, replied: “Oh, pretty fair; 
1 sold two calves and a yearling heifer 
to a St. Louis man last week for $2,000. 
And then went on to remark, that the only 
trouble with him was that he couldn't) 
raise them fast enough to supply the de- | 
mand, whereupon the “‘Democrat’’ man 
heaved a sigh and felt sorry for him and | 
wondered why he didn’t buy a newspaper 
and make money faster.—Pittsfield Demo- 
crat. 

PRETTY GOOD PRICES.—John and 
Will Vivion sold twenty-two head of 
heavy aged mules to Mr. J. B. Hudson, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, at $131 per head. 
The mules were suipped from McCredie | 
Monday. It was a splendid bunch of the 
long eared tribe. 

L. R. Sheets of Carrington sold 40 head 
of fat hogs to Smith & Terry at 5 cents 
per pound to be delivered between this 
and the middle of August. Cyrus Bow- 
man sold 40 head to the same parties at 5 
cents per pound to be delivered before the 
middle of the month.—Fulton, Mo., Ga- 
zette. 


CATTLE GOING MAD.—About a month 
ago a mad dog made his appearance in 
the Mt. Zion neighborhood and bit sev- 
eral head of stock. Since then H. Clay 
Whaley has had a hog to go mad and two 
cows on the O'Connor farm have gone 
mad and died. Sheriff O'Connor tells us 
they have lost three cows and a steer by 
rabies and expect to lose more cattle.— 
Palmyra, Mo., Herald. 

CATTLE PRIZES for the Hereford- 
Shorthorn Show at Kansas City. A joint 
committee of the Shorthorn and Hereford 
Cattle Associations met at the Midland 
Hotel in Kansas City Monday night and 


finished arrangements for the big cattle | 


show which is to be held in Kansas City 
October 15 to 2. Charles E. Leonard, of 
Bellaire, Mo., president of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association; N. H. 
Gentry, of Sedalia; F. J. Wornall, of Mos- 
by, Mo.; H. Clay Duncan, of Osborne, 
Mo.; Shorthorn men, and C, R. Thomas 
and Charles H. Gudgell, of the American 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, both of 
Independence, constitute the committee. 
Hereford and Shorthorn men have here- 
tofore been fighting, but at this meeting 
they forgot their quarrels and are now 
united. 

The big show this fall will be held in 
the stock yards pavilion and in a_ tent 
near the pavilion, Special and associa- 
tion prizes aggregating $235,000 will be of- 
fered. It is expected that fully 1,000 prize 
cattle of both strains will be in the show. 
After the show 200 Herefords and 
Shorthorn prize winners will be sold.— 
Fayette, Mo., Adver' 

AT THE COLUMBIA, MO., FAIR.—In 
the cattle department of the Columbia, 
Mo., Fair held last week there were 
splendid represen ay the — 
horn, Hereford and J i 
sheep there were Oxfords, prow 
and Cotswolds that made a very credit- 
able show, and of hogs there were Poland- 
Chinas, Berkshires and Duroc-Jerseys 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


RECEIPTS during week ending Aug. 4 
were 17,781 cattle, 20,163 hogs and 8,708 
sheep, against 11,531 cattle, 21,838 hogs and 
6,736 sheep received during previous week, 
showing increase of 6,20 cattle, decrease 
of 1,67 hogs, and increase of 1,973 sheep. 
As compared with corresponding week 
year ego, cattle increased 3,30, hogs de- 
creased 4,30) and sheep 2,800. 

CATTLE.—Receipts moderate in native 
division, quality about same as on pre- 
vious week, the increase being in the 
quarantine division. The native trade 
was in very satisfactory condition 
throughout week. Market opened fore 
part of week a little stronger than at 
close of last, and continued strong each 
day, showing an advance at close of 10 
to lic, as compared with last week. The 
demand was good from all sources for 
good, fat cattle, and receipts were not 
sufficient to supply it. The best cattle on 
sale brought $5.70 per cwt., and averaged 
1,300 Ibs. There were no strictly choice or 
fancy steers offered. The green, grassy 
kind of steers did not show much ad- 
vance. The run of butcher cattle was 
very light, and a good, strong inquiry pre- 
vailed for the best grades, while half fat 
heifers were not quite as high as two or 
three weeks ago. The very best grades 
of butcher cows sold about steady, me- 
dium grades show decline of about lic per 
cwt. while common and canning grades 
were about steady. The very best grades 
of feeders were fully steady, while .com- 
mon and fair to good grades declined 10 to 
lic per cwt. Best grades milk cows and 
calves sold a shade stronger, while fair to 
good were about steady, and common 
grades declined about $2 per head. 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,00 pounds average, $5.70 
to %.%. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds average, %.40 to %.6. Good 
shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $.15 to %.3%. Fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1300 to 1450 pounds, 
#4.8 to $5.10. The bulk of the native beef 
steers averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards 
were of good to choice quality sold at 
$5.20 to $.6 and the top price was $5.70 for 
1,300-pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,200 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
4.75 to $5.60, bulk of sales at $% to $5.50. 
Steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full 
range $4.50 to $5.40, bulk of sales at $4.9 to 
$.15. Steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds full range $%.4 to $#4.%, bulk sold 
at $4.50 to $4.60. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 8 pounds and upwards, $3.50 to 
%, bulk at $%.% to 4.235, and they were 
plain quality. Common to choice stock- 
ers, % to $4.75, bulk at $3.6 to $4.15, and 
the quality was only fair. Stock heifers 
full range $2.10 to $%.6 and the bulk at 
$2.90 to 8.50. Fancy native heifers sell at 
$4.70 to $ and there were very few on the 
} market. Choice native heifers sell at 
| $4.40 to $4.65. Good native cows and heif- 
|} ers sell at $3.60 to $4.35. Medium cows at 
| $2.75 to $3.52. Fair cows $2.50 to $2.70. In- 
ferior, light and old cows $1.80 to $2.40. 
| The bulk of the Southwest cows sold at 
$2.50 to $3.25 and the bulk of all the cows 
| sold at $2.75 to $3.75. Canning cows sell at 
$1.50 to $2.8. Veal calves, full range $4 to 
| $6.75 per 19 pounds, bulk at $5.75 to $6.50 
per 100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings 
sold at $2.€ to $4.75 per 100 pounds with 
| the bulk at $ to $3.75. Bulls, full range 
| $2.2 to $4.10, bulk of sales, $8 to $3.40. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.75 to $3.40, the bulk 
at $ to $%.3. During the week the milk- 
ers sold at a full range of $19 to $48 per cow 
and calf, the bulk @ sales being at $27.50 
| to $37.50. 

Receipts in quarantine division amount- 
ed to 535 cars, largest run this year. Good 
steers closed 10 to lic lower than week 
ago, while fair and common ones are 2 
to 2c lower. Best cows and heifers held 
about steady, others show decline of | 
jabout lc. Calf market closed 50c to $1 
| per head lower. Quality about same as 
| last week, with best steers averaging 1,198 
| Ibs. selling at 4.6. Bulk of 90 to 1,100 
| Ib. steers $3.90 to $4.35; 800 to 900 Ibs. $3.50 
| to $3.90; light weight steers 650 to 800 Ibs. 
| $3 to $3.60. Best grades fed steers, 900 to 
| 1,400 lbs. $4.75 to $5.15. Cows and heifers 
| 8 to $3.8, bulk $2.85 to $8.35. Bulls $2.90 
| to $3.35, stags and oxen $3.3 to $4.2. 
| Calves $8 to $10.80 per head, yearlings $2 
j% $2.7 per cwt. 

HOGS.—Tuesday: Arrivals continue to 
| be moderate, and market was shade low- 
}er, with one select load at $5.37%. Wed- 
nesday opened 5 to 10c higher, bulk selling 
| $5.30 to $5.35, with one load fancy 222 Ibs., 
| at $5.45. Thursday, with light run, opened 
| strong to five higher on heaties, 5 to 10c 
; higher on lights, bulk selling $5.35 to $5.40. 
| Friday opened easy, but closed strong at 
| Thursday's best prices. Saturday opened 
i about 5c lower, but closed a shade strong- 
| er. Range of prices: Butchers and pack- 
ers $.30 to $5.50; Yorkers and shippers 

%.% to $5.35; heavy pigs $%.20 to $5.25; 
light pigs $4.25 to $4.75; rough heavies $4.25 
| to $5. 
| SHEEP.—Receipts fairly liberal for first 
four days of week, market strong to %c 
higher on both sheep and lambs. While 
advices were unfavorable from other 
points, this market for week closed steady 
|on all classes. Stockers continue in brisk 
| demand at steady prices. We quote: Best 
|lambs $5.50 to $5.75; best sheep $4.35 to 
| $4.50; best bucks $2.50 to $2.75; cull lambs 
| $3.50 to $4.25; stockers $3.25 to $3.75. 

Monday, Aug. 6—CATTLE—Receipts in 
native division were light, and prices on 
best grades of cattle about steady as 
compared with close of last week. There 
were eight loads of 1,367 Ib. steers which 
sold for $5.65. The offish grades were 
about 10 to lic lower. The run of butcher 
stuff was light, but included one load of 
good quality, fat steers and heifers, which 
sold at $5.35. Chicago reported 24,000, and 
market 10 to lic lower. The run in the 
quarantine division was moderate for 
Monday, and prices ruled about 10c lower 
under unfavorable advices from other 
points. 

HOGS—With light run here, and very 
heavy run at Chicago, market opened 5 
to 10c lower, and closed fully 10c lower. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
steady at last week’s closing prices. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 

If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rie 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK Fapy, 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 12540. as. 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Ceca; 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133006 heads our nerg 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles ont, 
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Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
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or address, 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Berkshires bas i. ae in America and E 
H. GENTRY, SEpa.is. 





©.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKB, Asst. Jen’) Magr. 
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CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and. Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 


One 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, UO. 
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Rose of Sharon, Princess, 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Gombe, Hoce of Sharon. Princess, Braceletts and all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirkleving 
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Branches:—Kansas City; Ft. Worth 


PASTEUR VACCINE 


is the original and successful preventive remedy for 


ANTHRAX. 


Write for particulars, official endorsemeats and testimonials from stock 
raisers who have successfully used PASTEUR ANTHRAX VACCINE 
in the United States since 1895 and protected their stock against Anthrax. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., CHICAGO. 


, ete. 





being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
w. apie Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
jer State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
}ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
|vately must accompany their requests 
| with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 

















FOUNDERED.—I have a fine horse that 
is said to be chest or water foundered. He 
reaches out with his fore foot and it is 
very tender. Please give me a remedy. 

H. N. VASS. 

Lawrence Co., Mo. 

It doesn’t matter whether a horse has 
chest founder, water founder, feed found- 
er or any other kind of founder, the seat 
of the whole trouble is always in the feet. 
If a case is left to go without treatment 
for 2% hours or is wrongly treated the 
trouble is practically incurable. Since 
your horse has already gone for some 
time over that period it is now too late to 
prescribe a remedy other than to throw 
him up for the summer and turn out to 
grass. 

SPRAINED SOW.—I have a Berkshire 
sow down in the loins, dragging her hind 
quarters. She has been in this condition 
for a month or longer. Her appetite is 
splendid and she is in apparent good 
health with the exception of the above 
trouble. Can any of your readers tell 
me of a sure remedy? W. D. LEE. 

Howard Co., Ark. 

When a hog breaks down in the back it 
is due to a sprain of the psoas muscles 
(kidney muscles). Some attribute this 
trouble to kidney worms, but this is a 
mistake. When a hog shows the first 
symptoms of breaking down in the back 
rub turpentine all over it, then with a 
sad-iron heated to a temperature of 135 
degrees iron well the turpentine into the 
back; nothing short of this heroic treat- 
ment will raise a blister on the hog’s skin, 
which in these cases is necessary. Re- 
peat this treatment until the back gets 
sore. 





THE WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL 
CO., of St. Louis, Mo., have purchased 
the exclusive control of the Porter Bros. 
patents on cattle feeding machinery, and 
are manufacturing a full line of this cele- 
brated machinery. These machines have 
not only a local reputation, but general, 
including many foreign countries. It is 
an acknowledged fact that the feed pre- 
pared by these machines is one of the 
greatest inventions for cattle feeders. Cat- 
tle fed with Porter machine prepared food 
fatten much faster than by the old mode 
of feeding, and it requires one-fourth 
less quantity of food and effects a saving 
of a large portion of the corn plant which 
has been little better than wasted, and 
prepares same for food. 





ket close at hand. The climate is superb, | 
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SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


| Berkshire Hogs. Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
agg t onlek ickens. Stock and eggs for 
sale. 
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s. %. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
ENGLIS! Pure re blooded and extra 
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HEREFORD CATTLE. 
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Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
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Hero of Estill 34 23006 2d heads 
. Leading families. For sale: Choice 
bulls and Bros., Judson 


a Mo., J. T. W. BR. R. Sta 
ATSON, Mgr., . & 


JOKN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


Cattle, Berkshire Hogs. Cots 
pane = yd and Staresemet Sheep. | Prices reasonable 








AUCTIONEERS. 











J. WEST JO. ite Py ae PORT. 1A. 
8 Live Stock A 
Write vehea cui dates. 
DAS TAEN Ae AND SSTOCKMEN 
of dollars lost by the * of MILK and 
FLESH in their seat Se yoy ee aver 
tised. ‘Thus far, ag bes been ered 10 


. Co 

Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. They ¥')' 
refund money if cows are not protected. Get 'D° 
genuine. Beware of imitations. 
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Horseman. 








The chestnut pacing mare, White 
2-084, the first 2:10 performer of the 
, for Missouri, was bred by J. H. 
snvder of Cameron, Clinton county, and 
foaled in 1891. J, H. Snyder has own- 
ed Whitefoot, 2:22%, sire of White Hose, 
9-084, for ten or twelve years, Whitefoot 
was sired by Aleyone, 2:27, the greatest 
(in all probability) of the many sons of 
George Wilkes, while his dam, Addie H., 
Ashland Chief, 751, was likewise the 
m of Black Aleyone, 2:17%. White Hose, 


Hose 


I 
seaso 





was 


by 


da 


108, is out of Lady Henshaw, daughter 
of Colonel West, 2:26%4, by Almont, 33. 


West was out of Pacing Kate 
(dam of Billy 8., 2:14%4), by Redmond’s 
Boston, and was owned for years at St. 
Joseph, Mo., by Colonel W. W. Abbott. 
White Hose comes by her speed naturally, 
as her pedigree is especially rich in per- 
forming and producing lines, and should 
in time reduce her present record. 


Colonel 


The Citizens’ Fair Association of St. 
Louis County at a recent meeting at 
Creve Coeur Lake, elected permanent offi- 
cers and decided upon the date and place 
for holding the fair. The old grounds at 
Little Creve Coeur Lake, where the fair 
was held years ago, before it was removed 
to Dwyer, were chosen as the place, and 
September 20, 21, 22 and 23 as the time. 
John Watering was elected president of 
the board of directors; Oscar Linns, vice- 
president; Floyd Brooks, secretary; 
Charles Mueller, treasurer, and George 
Bowles, superintendent of grounds. The 
new board appointed the following com- 


mittees: On premiums, Henry Bopp, 
Henry Heinemann and Charles Mueller. 
On printing and advertising, George 
Bowles, John Watering and John J. 
Braun, 


The Columbia, Mo., Fair was a big af- 
fair and well managed. Mr. N. D. Rob- 
nett, “the silent man,” as secretary, per- 
formed his duties admirably. He is at- 
tentive, patient, methodical and gives his 
entire attention to his duties, and gives 
satisfaction. Mr. Turner Gordon of the 
Cottage Hotel was superintendent of the 





speed rings and was the right man in the 
right place. Mr. H. E. Woods of Nor- 
borne, Mo., was starter, and he under- 


stands and performs his duties admira- 
bly. While he was courteous, yet he was 
lirm and the drivers strove to help him 
get off his fields on even terms. He did 
not have to fine any one. Mr. Woods is 
excellent starter of running 
horses, which makes his services valuable 
at fairs where harness horses and run- 
ning horses have to be started. The sum- 
maries of the events will be given next 
week. 


also an 





The new rule which compels associa- 
tions to make the distance eighty and one 
hundred yards is almost universally op- 
owners and drivers, and is in- 
differently enforced by many associations, 
says the “Western Horseman.” It is not 
unlikely that this rule, which has the im- 
perative clause, will cause such discontent 
that the parent associations will be urged 
tv either fix the distance by the old rule 
or strike out the clause which refuses the 
Management the right to except to this 
one rule, There has never been an argu- 
ment advanced nor a reason assigned that 
will justify the rigid enforcement of the 
rule, and when many managements and 
most horsemen oppose it, it would seem 
that there are few interests that deserve 
recognition to be heard. If, as some have 
claimed, it is done to protect the specu- 
lators, then its purpose is neither legiti- 
mate or deserving, and will fail. Men 
who have had experience with the racing 
interests in all of its varied phases be- 
lieve the rule to be detrimental, and the 
fact that the parent associations have 
exempted the half mile tracks is a par- 
Ual admission that it is a doubtful rule. 
The performances of Prince Alert, 2:02, 
and Coney, 2:02%, at Cleveland, made two 
additions to the list of pacers that have 
taken a record below 2:03. The number is 
now six, 


posed by 





On account of the intense heat the at- 
tendance was smaller than usual at the 
matinee of the Gentlemen's Driving Club 
at Forest Park on Saturday. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the races: 
Free-for-all trot: 
Hippolite, b. m., Edward Cornet...... 11 
ida Sultan, br. m., E. P. Tesson........ 2 dr 
Time, 2:2016, 2:17%4. 
Classified trot: 
Wilkesgold, b. h., 


Colman Stock 
Farm 1 


Hess Wilkes, b. g., M. Charles...... 4 
Palto Archie, b. h., F. W. Holtgrewed 
Time, 2:36, 2:38, 2:35. 
Free-for-all pace: 
Adam, b, g., E. Thomas...... a0 00d 11 
Rex Abdallah, b. h., Edw. Cornet....2. 2 
Al West, Jr., b. g., L. Spelbrink....3 3 
Time, 2:21, 2:25, 2:22. 
Classified pace; 


3 
King Mack, b. g., L. Spelbrink.......38 2 
4 
5 


aon nw wor 


ower 


Bonner Miller, b. c., Bonner Miller..... 11 
Will Hal, b. g., W. G. Eversole........ 42 
Legal Boy, ch. g., E. P. Tesson.........2 6 
Katie §., b, m., F. W. Leesekam....... 3 4 
Boxer, b. g, L. Spelbrink.............. 5 3 


Time, 2:26, 2.26%. 





The friends of the St. Louis County Fair 
= hustling to make it a success. Floyd 
ow Brooks, secretary, while in Clayton 
: cently on business connected with the 
a fair, to be held at Studt Park, 
_ eve Coeur Lake, September 20, 21, 22 and 
. -—_ over $600 had been donated the as- 
ee ation up to date, and that enough to 
: ure the payment of premiums would be 
nr thooming within a few days. At a 
—a of the association at the lake Sat- 
ay the committees on premiums re- 
pe & partial list of the prizes. Henry 
a of Ballwin, in charge of the 
Pe - will begin to put the track in or- 
pad met August 20. The course will be 
ie Same old track used at the pre- 
wai airs held at Creve Coeur Lake. The 
cay, 330 tev, SSSR tteniS 
seul eg $100; race for first 


Pe — 3100; free-for-all trot, $100. ‘Third 
So po’ trot, $100; 4-minute country trot, 


ourth day, 2:89 trot, $125. A meeting 





of the association is to be held at the 
Fair Grounds at 1 o'clock Saturdey 
morning. 


James Butler, a New York millionaire, 
will soon establish in California a stock 
farm at a cost of $900,000. It will not be 
excelled by any horse breeding establish- 
ment in America, and will be under the 
management of Tom Keating. While But- 
ler’s present stable of pacers and trotters 
is a very strong one, it is the calculation 
to purchase half a score of the most prom- 
ising horses obtainable. These are to be 
shipped to California to be wintered and 
prepared for the next season. The stal- 
lion Direct was sent out here last year. 
He will be placed at the head of the pro- 
posed breeding farm. Gayton will also 
be retained for the California ventures. 
Butler is so well pleased with the show- 
ing of the pacers, Bonnie Direct. Ana- 
conda and Coney and the trotter Gayton, 
that all preliminary arrangements have 
been concluded for a campaign in 1901 
that will astonish old time followers of 
the grand circuit. 


Col. W. T. Chester has prepared a very 
interesting table of great brood mares for 
the “Turf, Field and Farm,” which shows 
the relative standing by a score of points, 
says the “Horse Breeder.”” One point is 
allowed for each son and daughter which 
has taken a standard .record, also one 
point for each son that is a sire of stand- 
ard speed, and one for each daughter that 
has produced a standard performer. This 
table is limited to such mares as on this 
basis score seven or more points. The to- 
tal number which score 10 or more points 
is 27. and they rank as follows: 

Green Mountain Maid, by Sayre’s Har- 





Primrose, by Alexander's Abdallah..... 17 
Waterwitch, by Pilot Jr................+. 17 
Beautiful Bells (2:29%), by The Moor... 16 
Alma Mater, by Mambrino Patchen....15 


Emeline, by Henry B. Patchen.......... 15 
i 2 DEE tod ncsadedecoceses tepcene 14 
Puss Prall, by Mark Time ............... 13 
i i, Mis 00 050 ccansenssonse es 12 
Lark, by Abdallah Mambrino ........... 12 
Fannie Jackson, by Stonewall Jack- 
OO cnccssneaenhec Bn000h00b0d4 00000 segenccece ll 
Fanny Mapes, by Alexander’s Abdal- 
A 16k An senile heh L | dihbadopnane snes oe ll 
Jessie Pepper, by Mambrino Chief....... ll 
Lady Carr, by American Clay .......... il 
Lizzie Brinker, by Brinker’s Drennon.. 11 
Nettie Time, by Mambrino Time........ ll 


Sontag Mohawk, by Mohawk Chief..... ll 
Belle of Clarence, by Finch’'s St. Law- 


TE, Shobstboberscbnsed sedeccccsccccccccce 10 
Columbine, by A. W, Richmond......... 10 
I SE Ls ons nd5. chcaksone econ seess 10 
Ella G., by George Wilkes .............. 10 
Lady Yeiser, by Garrard Chief.......... 10 
BG, WH TRY GOIe ow cece sccnccesccccccee 10 
Ned, by Berkley’s Edwin Forrest....... 10 
Soprano, by Strathmore ................. 10 


Breeders who are aiming to introduce 
the best of great brood mare crosses into 
the pedigrees of their young stock will 
find Mr. Chester's table an excellent guide 
for selecting them. It is likely that future 
developments may change the rank of 
these great mares to some extent. It 
seems probable that Beautiful Bells may 
in a few years outrank Green Mountain 
Maid. The Clay family is well represent- 
ed by Green Mountain Maid 18 points, 
Beautiful Bells 16 points, Emeline 15 
points and Lady Carr with 11 points to 
her credit. The dam of Minnehaha 18 
was also a direct descendant of Henry 
Clay. In the Mambrino Chief division are 
Minnehaha 18, Alma Mater 15 and Jessie 
Pepper 11. Daughters of Pilot Jr. are 
very prominent in the table. Miss Rus- 
sell 17, Waterwitch 17 and Dahlia 12 are 
among them. The Hambletonian division 
includes such good ones as Primrose 17, 


Bicara 14, Fanny Mapes 11, Sontag Mo- 


hawk ll, etc. The Morgan family is rep- 
resented through the Black Hawk branch 
by Fanny Jackson, dam of Aristos (2:27%), 
etc, 


THE WILKESES AT DETROIT. 


An analysis of the blood lines of the 
winners at Detroit’s Grand Circuit meet- 
ing gives a line on the growing prestige 
of the family founded by George Wilkes. 
Of the eighteen horses that landed first 
money during the six days no less than 
eight are lineal descendants in the direct 
male line of the great son of Hamble- 


tonian and Dolly Spanker. Among 
the trotters, five winners are of 
the Wilkes family, as against one 
representative of the Electioneer 
tribe and three representatives of 


the Mambrino Chief tribe; two of the 
three in the latter class being descend- 
ants of Mambrino King, writes Gurny 
Gue in the “New York Sun.”’ Lady Ger- 
aldine, 2:14%, the big winner of the meet- 
ing, is closely inbred to George Wilkes, 
and also to Mambrino Chief, through 
Mambrino Patchen, the sire of Mambrino 
King. Dainty Daffo, 2:13%, winner of the 
Hotel Cadillac Stake, is likewise closely 
inbred to Eph Simmons’ old-time favor- 
ite, being by Wilton, a son of George 
Wilkes, out of Lummie Lee, by Bourbon 
Wilkes, another son of George Wilkes. 
Onward, the son of George Wilkes, is 
credited with two winners: Cornelia 
Belle, 2:16, winner of the 2:1$ race, and 
Gracie Onward, 2:164, winner of the con- 
solation race in the M. and M. Stake. 
Eight horses won money in the main race 
and the consolation. Every one that was 
placed in the main race is a Wilkes, and 
the first three horses in the consolation 
are of the same family, a truly remark- 
able showing for the tribe. 

When the pacers are considered, three 
winners are found to be of the Wilkes 
family, namely, James R., 2:13, by Con- 
flict, a son of Madrid, by George Wilkes; 
Lady Pipes, 2:104%, by Dan Wilkes, son of 
Prophet Wilkes, by George Wilkes, and 
William Mc., 2:0%, by Alcymont, son of 
Alcyone, by George Wilkes. The other 
six winners are of various families, 
though three of the number are lineal de- 
scendants of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and 
ali save Sidney Pointer, 2:11%, are trot- 
ting bred pacers. Bonnie Direct, 2:12%, 
traces to Hambletonian through Direct, 
Director and Dictator; Little Frank, 
2:12%, is by Nuthurst, son of Nutwood by 
Bel son of Al der’s Abdallah by 
Hambletonian; Hettie G., 2:07%, is by Egg 
Hot, a son of Egbert by Hambletonian. 
Connor, 2:07%, is a representative of the 
Mambrino Chief family, through C. F. 
Clay, Caliban and Mambrino Pilot, the 
son of Mambrino Chief, while Pussy Wil- 
low, 2:14%, goes to the credit of the Mor- 
gan family, through Cibolla by Stranger, 
the son of General Washington by Gen- 
eral Knox by Vermont Hero by Sherman 
Black Hawk. 


Do you feed and water stock? If 80, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 














L. E. CLEMENTS’ HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: To-day there 
is one horse more prominently before the 
world than any other. I have had faith, 
and have so stated, that Cresceus, by 
Robert McGregor, would lower the stal- 
lion record held by Directum at 2:04. He 
has done more; he has shown himeelf the 
greatest race horse that ever lived. Not 
only did he place the two fastest heats 
to his credit when he took his record of 
2:06%. but has since trotted in 2:07, 2:06, 
2:06. 

When Directum made his record of 
2:05% his first heat was made in 2:13%, 2:14, 
2.064%, with nothing but Nightingale, 2:10%, 
to drive him out. It is true the mare re- 
duced her record to 2:08 two years after- 
ward. The nearest approach to this is the 
Abbot, 2:09%, 2:09%, 2:064. Cresceus is in 
a class by himself. His sire, Robert Mc- 
Gregor, had a record of 2:17%, was 4 
game race horse, and as such was known 
as the “Monarch of the Home Stretch.” 
His dam is the dam of Miss Mary, 2:24%, 
pacing, by Bay View, 9237; Nightingale, 
2:10%, and Sadie Hasson, 2:26%, by Allie 
Wilkes, son of Red Wilkes, and the sire 
of six trotters and ten pacers; second 
dam Contention, by Allie West, 745. It is 
a trotting pedigree throughout, and has 
none of the close-up, sustaining power of 
the desert stud, to assist him in losing 
his head. Therefore he goes on and trots 
three consecutive heats faster than any 
horse, mare or gelding has ever done the 
trick before. 

Prince Alert has reduced the record of 
the hoppled brigade to 2:02. This fellow 
is bred clear out of the fashion, sired by 
Crown Prince, by Artemas, 1798, (dam by 
Young Proud American), dam Till, said 
to be by a son of Blue Bull. 

During the last week Nevada, Mo., has 
held her most successful fair, from every 
standpoint. In the first place Dr. How- 
ard of the local ice plant did the starting. 
The doctor at no time forgot that he was 
a gentleman. No driver was fined. No 
profanity was indulged in or allowed, and 
the doctor won many friends by his ex- 
planations to the people in the grand 
stand, giving many of them ideas of fin- 
ishes and divisions of money, etc., that 





may have puzzled them for years. Sev- 
eral standard records were made, Billy 
won two 


Jeffries, a sorrel from Indiana, 
races with six heats in standard time. He 
was sired by Red Star, 2:20, son of Chest- 
nut Star, 2:22, by Arnold's Redbuck, dam 
by Duke of Wellington. 

There was no more popular winning 
than that of the little Aggie Mack, 2:24%. 
She is by McDonnell, son of Princeps, and 
her dam was a little pacing mare that 
used to run short distance races. She 
made her record at St. Joseph, Mo., July 
4, 1900, on half mile track. Armue King, 
2:27%, is by Ouray, son of Onward, and 
is his first standard trotter. Armue King’s 
dam is Victoria Queen, by Boniface, 16,- 
685; 2:22%, bred at Tonganoxie by Mr. 
Grurer; second dam by Parmineus, broth- 
er to Princeps; third dam Lady Hamlet, 
by Hamblet; fourth, by Hambletonian, 10. 
This horse was purchased by Mr. Pocock, 
his driver, at Olathe, Kan., as a poor, un- 
developed colt, for $60. 

In May a year ago Mr. Kroh of Wyan- 
dotte, Kan., brought his two Hershon 
colts to Mr. Pocock to handle. At Mound 
City, Kan., Mr. Pocock marked Flossie 
A., by Hershon, dam by Ashland Wilkes, 
in 2:24%. At sort Scott she cut her ten- 
don and had to be left. Hamlet is entered 
in several three minute stakes, struck his 
knee at Fort Scott and was not started 
at Nevada. He is a full brother to Fios- 
sie A., 2:244%, who is the first standard per- 
former for Hershon, son of Herschel, by 
Belmont. 

Gray Jim, that is new to the 2:30 list, is 
by Patterson, son of Strathmore, and is 
his first standard performer. H. M. C., 
2:22, by Re-Klection, ran away during the 
free-for-all pace and was distanced. A 
new standard trotter for Happy Riley is 
Riley G., 2:27%, at-Fort Seow, Kan. He 
is driven in his races by Edgar Adams, 
better known as Doc Adams. 

I have heard of laying for something to 
be accomplished to even up things, but 1 
never saw a better carrying out of this 
than was done in the county trot or pace. 
The starters were Axtoll, a black pacing 
stallion; Bonny Riley, 4 gray daughter 
of Happy Riley; Charlie G., entered as 
untraced; Star of Saline, 2:30, brother to 
Star Hawk, 2:17%, by Star of the West, 
out of Bitula, by Romulus; g. dam Ken- 
tucky Maid, by Relf’s Mambrino Pilot; 
Kitty Moon, by Charlie Swift, son of Jim 
Monroe, and Spooks, by Norval. 

Star of Saline, Axtol and Charlie G. are 
all owned in Sheldon, Mo., a little town 
and station on the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road between Lamar and Nevada. Star 
of Saline and Axtol are used in the stud 
there, and the owner of Charlie G. owns 
and uses in the stud a brother to Sandy 
P., 2:12%, and the partisan feeling runs 
high, and the friends of each horse were 
on hand. I heard one man say he thought 
half the women in the grand stand were 
from Sheldon. Charlie G. won the first 
heat in 2:25, and came very near shutting 
out his whole field. Some were shut out, 
but all were permitted to start with flag 
waived, and Charlie G. won in straight 
heats. The doctor then let it be known 
that he had won several hundred dollars 
and beaten his rivals with a horse whose 
sire was by a black Norman out of a 
Harry Bluff mare, and his own dam a 
North Missouri saddle mare. There were 
some who were let into the secret, that 
went on and took a regular Fourth of 
July celebration over this little coup of 
the doctor's, winning with a horse of 
this kind. At Nevada they built a covered 
pen with seats inside of the infield for 
helpers, and allowed no one on the track 
after the horses began to score, and no 
crossing to the quarter stretch. The as- 
sociation cleared some money and had 
first-class racing. 

A special was made to allow Mr. Christ 
Steinback of Joplin to mark his mare 
Allena, by El Mahdi, 2:25, son of Onward. 
She trotted in 2:29% in the first heat and 
would have finished faster in the next 
but for a break, making only 2:31% in the 
second heat. The mare is large, highly 
bred and has been stinted to Anteros, 
son of Electioneer. 

The first 2:10 performer for the much 
tooted Wilton, sire Moquette, 2:10, is out 
of a daughter of Tom Jackson, son of 
Blue Bull. The _ first paper to 
show a 190 new list of perform- 
ers is the “American Horse Breed- 
er.” It shows that Jim Wilson, son 
of Blue Bull, has one new trotter and a 
reduced pacing record. Blue Vein, a new 
trotter and a reduced pacing record, 
which gives him a total of 1 trotter and 
@ pacers. Blue Zero has his first standard 
pacer in Schermerhorn. 8t. Nicholas adds 
a pacer, giving him 2 trotters and 2 pac- 


ers. While Mambrino Patchen adds only 


2 through his son Mambrino King, plac- 
ing the two families on even terms as re- 
gards the number of standard perform- 
ers in the first and second Blue 
Bull also adds several new and one re- 
duced record for performers from daugh- 


remove. 


ters. 
Several new Missouri sires appear in 
this list: Gladstone, 2:10%, has Guinette, 


2:244%; Tom Webster, 2:11%, has Midway, 


2:12%; Saywa, by Onward. has Sagwa, 
2:18%; Nutpan, that was sol) from Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., two years ago, has Noble 
Tee (4), 2:138%; Little Corpor:! puts in his 
second in Ed Bryan, 2:24',: Conflict has 
James R., 2:14%. 

Dr. Tyler of Joplin lost his mare, Maud 


A., 2:17%. She was sick about two days. 
Mr. Kroh was offered $3.0) for his bay 
gekKiing, Armue King, after his race at 
Nevada. His first start wis in free-for- 
all at Olathe, Kan., where he was second 
to Nellie Grove. He has won every race 
since, and never made a break in either of 
his four races. Lon Kelley, 2:174, is by 


Conflict, 7902; dam Fashion Maid, 2:24,4: 
second dam Annie Laurie, by Almont Pi- 
lot; third dam Pattie Buford. by Red EKa- 


gle, dam of Emma Nutwood, 2:24: Res- 
sie, 2:26, and the g. dam of Fashion Maid 
2:244%4. Lon Kelley is credited with 2 17% 
in the Year Book, but it does not teil how 
many heats in standard time. He won 
5 standard heats last year. and his record 


was made in a winning race, second and 


third heats, both in 2:174%. In the second 
heat of the free-for-all at Nevada, Lon 
Kelley showed -that he had phenomenal 
speed if called on, and those who ar« 


banking on 2:17 being the limit of his 
speed will some day get a fal! if they bet 
against him. 





SOME OF THE FAST ONES 

When Ketcham won an all-aged race 
with Cresceus in that horse's 2-year-old 
form most people thought the colt would 
be knocked out, but like a mighty war- 
rior that he is, he has come on each year 
better than ever, and to-day he is prob- 
ably the best horse in America. How long 
he will remain in good form no one know 8, 
but when he won his fastest heat (2:06%) 





| 


at Cleveland he could doubtless have beat- 
en The Abbot a race of three in five. The 


son of Robert McGregor now holds the | 


record for the two fastest consecutive 
heats ever trotted by a stallion. He has 
all of his sire’s wonderful gameness, and 
as much speed as any stallion that is in 
training to-day, with the possible excep- 
tion of Arion. 

Cresceus is a horse of tremendous class, 
and now that he has come to his best 
form so early in the year he can be ex- 
pected to accomplish great things before 
the season closes. One would not pick 
him cut as a great horse to look at him. 
Although a horse of tremendous sub- 
stance, he is not coarse, He has a won- 
derful back, is very deep through the 
heart, is well muscled in the stifle and 
gaskin. He is, in short, a plain horse of 
heroic build, one of the kind that can fight 
forever and outlast most of his rivals. 
With such « horse in training and with 
Arion doing such great work, Peter the 
Great and Jupe in training, the season of 
1900 seems to be rich in good material for 
Stailion races, and the one record that 
would appear to be the most easily broken 
is that of Directum, 2:064%. Cresceus must 
have surprised even his friends by his 


speed, for while every one knew that he | 


was game as a bulidog, few believed that 
he could trot a quarter in 30 seconds. His 
races this year make his matches against 


Tommy Britton appear somewhat ridicu- | 


lous, for he outclasses that horse in every 
way, except perhaps in point of actual 
speed. It is to be hoped that his owner 
will use good judgment in the matter and 
not race him to death, or still worse, get 
him defeated by an inferior horse. 

Coney'’s mile in 2:02% does not necessar- 
ily make him a great horse. The faith 
that shrewd Tom Keating has always had 
in him is as great a recommendation as 
his race. While the time made in this race 
is very fast, and while he raced like a 
good horse, he has paced so many bad 
races that he will have to win again and 
in good company before he can be called 
first-class. A horse like Joe Patchen 
would beat him easily and in much slow- 
er time than his record. So could numer- 
ous others that can be named. The field 
that finished behind him did not comprise 
any of the great ones. Prince Alert, good 
horse enough, and very fast, as shown by 
his mile in 2:02 at Cleveland, when he just 
managed to beat Anaconda, who was 
making his first start of the season. 
Should these two meet again Anaconda 
would still be the favorite and probably 
the winner. Still 2:02 is about his notch, 
even when just fit. While Coney has 
beaten Prince Alert and the latter has in 
turn defeated Anaconda in fast time, 
neither of the first two is a top notcher, 
and the same can be said of William Mc 
and Ace. 

The fact of the matter is that time is no 
longer the crucial test of a horse, and is 
often misleading. That Coney has tre- 
mendous speed there is no doubt; he may 
also be reasonably game and still not be 
really great. One swallow does not make 
a summer, nor will one good race stamp 
Coney a really good horse. He has been 
@ gay deceiver too often. Keating has 
always expressed confidence in the horse, 
but I doubt if he ever thought him the 
equal of either Searchlight or Klatawah, 
despite the fact that he is quoted as say- 
ing that the son of McKinney Is the equal 
of any horse he ever drove. What a mas- 
ter of his profession this man Keating is. 
His horses are good in May, better in 
Avgust, and best in October, showing him 
to be a conditioner without a peer. The 
public seeing his horses perform in races 
with another man guiding them some- 
times forgets that the man who does the 
brain work of training is on the ground. 
Keating and McHenry make a great pair. 
The latter finds them educated, trained 
and fit to the hour, and then he does his 
part, and well he does it. Few men can 
drive with his skill and none can outfin- 
ish him. Given as good a horse as any 
McHenry is an excellent betting proposi- 
tion. He is a great judge of pace, a 
strong finisher, and can keep a horse on 
a trot when the beast wishes to do every- 
thing else better than any man in the pro- 
fession. What adds to his successes so 
materially is the fact that the horses 
that he drives for Keating are so very fit, 
they do not stop from want of condition, 
and he knows that they can stand the 
pressure of long drives at top speed. If 
they do not win it is because it is not in 
them. Everything. that the skill of man 
can do is done to help them. 

It has been reported frequently that 
Budd Doble would train « stable of trot- 
ters again this season, but so far nothing 





has been heard of him in the circuit. 





RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
RB re 


sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


uystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. It gives you that vim and 


life 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Biues” and all attend- 
ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the 


nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
> vigor which makes 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 


FREE SAMPLE 


If he basn’t it, don’t take a subst!- 
® tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 





it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 
cures, Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Il. 


Don't delay sending. 








horse get into his charge he would show 
the world that his hand has lost none of 
its cunning “How soon we are forgot 
and yet Doble was for many years at the 
head of his profession, without a 
This is not the first time that he has been 
in retirement and then come out again. 
At one time he 


peer. 


was in the carriage or 
sulky with Bohannan & Doble 
of Chicago. It was after that venture 
that he drove Johnston in 2:06%, McDoel 
to victory in the Transylvania and Nan- 
cy Hanks in 2:04. In fact, the years fol- 
lowing his temporary retirement were in 


business 


some respects the genith of his career. 

it has often been said that great horses 
make great drivers. Doubtless they bring 
them into prominence, but none but a 
master mind and hand could have year af- 
ter year brought to the highest state of 
perfection so many different 





horses. He 


has been known to sit up all night study- 
ing the shape and balance of a_ horse's 
foot in the effort to get no lost motion, 


land has succeedcd in more instances than 
one.—Stock Farm. 

DEVELOPED AND YOUNG SIRES. 
The youngest generation of stallions is 
winning new laurels every and the 
time has passed when men short sighted- 
ly adhered to the grandsires instead of 
the sires of to-day. Boreal at eight years 
jis the sire of a 2:10 trotter, something, we 
| believe, never before credited to a sire of 
| that age, says the “Stock Farm.” Allerton 
| has two now trotting in the Grand Circuit 
that have beaten 2:10 in their 
| hough only one has placed a record to 
is credit of the erstwhile stallion king. 
| 


day 


races, al- 


Direct has as yet no trotter of note that 
has this season beaten 2:15,*but he has 
four exceptionally good pacers. McKin- 


ney has in California done wonders as a 
sire and the flying Coney is this year add- 


ing to his reputation. 

| The most significant fact in regard to 
| the star performers of this, the end of 
|the century, is that nearly all are by 
developed sires. It is now the exception 


horse is 

The Abbot, 
three fastest 
stallions that 


when a really high-class seen 
whose sire was undeveloped. 
John Nolan, the 
trotters in training, are by 
were trained 


ling stakes are won by the get of 


Cresceus, 


each meet- 


devel- 


for speed. At 


oped sires, and in almost every instance 
where some trotter of note that is by a 
stallion without a record has started more 
has been beaten by one of 
witness the race of Gay- 
ton against Devil. At the Detroit 
meeting in the Hotel Caditlac Stakes ihe 
horses were by with 
of Commerce 


than once he 
developed lines; 
Dare 





‘ Cous placed sires 
records. In the Chamber 
| Stake the first four were by developed 
In the M. and M. Stake the first 
winners were by trained 
stallions. The Normandie, the Wayr? 
Hotel, Chamber of Commerce, Consola- 
tion and the M. and M. Consolation were 
all won by the get of developed stallions, 
In fact only one stake at the meeting, the 
Blue Ribbon, fell to a horse of undevel- 
oped sire or dam, while fourteen out of 
sixteen were won by sons and 
daughters of record horses. Just how 
any man can fail to see the significance 
of all these events it is difficult to explain. | 
It is of course not the record itself, but 
the effect on the mental character of the 
horse. 

Several generations of developed sire or 
dam or both must intensify the trotting 
instinct, without which the horse would 
be worthless. The law of heredity when 
applied to mental characteristics is 
stronger than any other, as is seen in the 
setter, the pointer dog or the thorough- 
bred. Given the instinct, all that is need- 
ed is proper balancing and training, and 
the horse can learn to trot, provided he is 
built properly. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect a horse to transmit to his get what 
he or his immediate ancestry did not pos- 
sess, whether latent or apparent. There 
is, however, such a thing as going too 
far and wearing out the vitality of a 
horse. This applies more to mares than to 
stallions, as experience has taught that 
famous race mares that have been sub- 
jected to arduous campaigns fail in most 
instances to reproduce themselves until 
after several years of breeding. The laws 
of heredity are believed in by most scien- 
tific breeders, each year's events 


strengthen this belief. 


| sires, 


three money 


races 


and 


“This breaking down on the part of 
horses,’ says the “Horse World,” “is one 
of the conditions that makes campaigning 
trotters a very risky business. It is in- 
evitable, however, as long as green horses 
are keyed up to go miles around 2:12 in 
their first races. If a trainer could grad- 
ually race his horses into 2:12 form, us- 
ing two or three seasons to do so, there 
would be many more that would reach 
the 2:10 class than do so under present 
conditions. As the old saying has it, ‘It is 
the pace that kills,’ and in no business is 
its truth better exemplified than in the 
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0. K. Harry Steel Works 


2333-85 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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- PUBLIC SALE! 


Sixteenth Semi-Annual Stock Sale At 


Limestone Valley Farm. 


cent, interest from date. 


boars and gilts all eligible to registration, 


of the Christian church, Please come early. 


Free conveyance from Beamun and Smithton, 
L 


Seven Miles East of Sedalia, 
Two Miles Nor:h of Smithton, Pettis County, Mo. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1900. 


WII! sell without reserve or by-bid, for cash or satisfactory bankable note with 8 per 


54 good grade 2-year-ol'l steers; 60 extra gvod steer calves; 6 high grade bull calves; 
20 good grade clean white face yearling heifers; 10 mixed grade yearling heifers; 12 good 
milch cows aud calves; 40 good mule colts; 2 pair of good 2 and 4 
1 extra good 4-year old registered saddle mare; 1 saddle and high-s 
saddle and trotting. bred mares, filloys and colts; 40 extra good young poland china bogs, 


ear old mure mules; 
chool pony; 10 head o 






Dioner on the grounds by the ladies 
-. M. Monsees & Sons, Swiithton, Mo. 











SHORING THE HORSE. 


So long as there is any difference in the 
conformation of the horse there is a dif- 
ference in the of the horse's 
foot, says “Trotter and Pacer.’ So long 
as there is any change in the shape of the 
foot there can be laid down no such posi- 


formation 


tive rule. Some horses can’ go with a 
long toe, and some can go with a high 
heel, but it won't be as logical for us to 


claim that because some men have ossifi- 
cation of the tympanum all me are deaf, 
as to claim that because one horse can go 
with a long toe or a high heel, all horses 
can, 

The height of the heel is always deter- 
mined by the shape of the foot. Thus a 
foot that curves in from the coronet down 
the bottom of the wall will stand 
than in a case where the 
Few horsemen 


toward 
a higher heel 
hoof bulges out in front. 
or shoeing siniths know the difference in a 
level foot and a balanced foot. 

it is possible for a smith to perfectly 
level a foot in preparing it for the shoe, 
and yet same foot may be entirely 
out of balance. A balanced foot is one so 
and shod that the articulation of 


that 


shaped 
the pastern coronary and pedal bones is 
perfect, and when this exists a horse will 
end his step just as far back of the artic- 
ulation, as he commences it in advance of 
such articulation. 

It may not be generally known, but it is 
a fact, nevertheless, that a horse with too 
high a heel in front, will end his steps 
further back under his body than he ought 
to; and a horse with too high a toe will 
commence his step too far forward, but 
will shorten it, as it passes backward, and 
will thus be “short” in his gait. So if he 
is too high on the inside of his foot he 
will have a tendency to bring his feet 
closer together, and if he is too high on 
will have a tendency to 
travel apart. A _ horse point- 
ing from an unbalanced foot, always 
points in the direction of the highest part 
of his foot. This is a fact capable of de- 
monstration scientifically, and (what is 
more to my liking) capable of proof by 
actual practice. All horsemen know that 
there is a great difference in the rapidity 
of the growth of different horses’ feet, 
but very few know that some parts of the 
foot of many horses grow faster than 
other parts of the same foot. 

Thus you will find in many horses the 
wall of the outside of the foot grows much 
faster than the inside; and vice versa, the 
heel may grow much slower than other 
parts of the foot. This often leads the 
shoeing smith to error, and is often re- 
sponsible for unbalancing a4 foot, if not 
understood by those having the horse in 
charge. 


the outside he 
wider 








Halter break the colt when a few days 
old, and break him early in life to har- 
ness, as they are easier handled while 
young. The better care and feed he gets 
the first two years, especially the first, 
the better animal you will make of him. 
Feed and care are everything in develop- 
ing a colt. 





Teach the foal to eat with the mare as 
soon as possible; fence off a small place 
for him to run in and out of, so the mare 





campaigning of trotters. 


cannot get his feed. 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2: 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of Fayette ai18, 
sell, the sire of Ed. Lock 2:i2\. 

Motten hgh ths nee ts 2:45, by HE 7 
je dam o! Ha Russ PF 
Boniface pind etc. oe pence 
am, Oounty House Mare by Ame 
Star 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and Se 
of pusie, the dam of poserer 3: 

RED CHUTS is « fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
has a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait, His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonata, by him, as a two-year- 
RED ChUra i een 

will stand at the Bim 
Parm, on She Winchesnee Pike, } A wre 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $¥ to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 





For the 
ATHLETE, 


’ Absorbine, Jr. 





is invaluable in 





removing soreness and 
restoring that pliable. 
elastic condition of the muscles so much 
desired, also cures strains of the joints 
and ligaments ina few hours. $1.e@ per 
bottle of regular dealers or by mail. Write 
for pamphlet. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 

SPRINGFIELD, - . MASS. 








EITHER OR BOTH THESE BOOKS MAILED FREE, 


“Among the Ozarks,” 


The Land of the Big Red Apples. 


Is an ive and i ng book, 
handsomely illustrated with views of 
South Missouri scenery, including the 
famous Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres 
in Howell county. It pertains to fruit 
raising in that great fruit belt of Amer- 
iea. the southern slope of the Ozarks, 
and will prove of great value. not only 
to fruit growers. but to every farmer 
and home seeker looking for a farm and 
a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is the title of an illustrated pamphlet 
giving detailed information relative to 
the mining region of Northern Arkan- 
sas, by experts to be the rich- 
est zincand lead mining district in the 
world. This district, practically unde- 








veloped, investors the opportun- . 
ity of a lifetime. The pamphlets will 
be mailed free. Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 














We are the largest manu- 
facturers of Steel Wheels 
and Truck Wagons in the 
World, Write for Catalogue. 
Havana (lll.) Metal Wheel Co. 


TheApollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 

} ape hy ey reieeaines and are the best in 
. a management every effort 
will be made to please customers. The very best 
P are ploy heating rooms, 
shampooing rooms and cooling rooms are un- 
equaled elsewhere. Exclusively ladies hours until! 
lp. hp day. Gentlemen's hours from that 

















harness, old or new, is 
” and wear 


Eureka Harness Oil 


ative 
an atime ite cost by impro appearance: and inthe cost 
of everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL ©. 












made pliable and easy —will look better 
longer—by the use of 




















FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 


Blemishes on cured with 
"8 SURE 


Peake 


é thing. per ert mail. 
A. HA MER, Vermont, tik 
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“BESET BY EARTH'S CARES.” 


Beset by earth’s cares, by its turmoil and 


strife, 

I prayed for some glimpse of the heavenly 
life; 

Some vision I prayed for to strengthen my 
faith 

And show me the force that can triumph 
o'er death. 

I walked through the street and I walked 
through the square, 

And the face of a stranger replied to my 
prayer. 

The face of a woman where patience and 
truth 

Like angels smiled out from the spent 


fires of youth. 


The bow’s tranquil arch, and the eyes’ 
tender gray, 
And the happy shut mouth, without words 


seemed to say: 


“Our strength may be scanty, our task 
may be small, 

But each has his part in the service of 
all; 


This also we know, when perplexed by 
life’s pain: 

The hand that created will surely sus- 
tain. 


If griefs come upon us, in grief let us 
prove 

The conquests of courage, the healing of 
love: 


So, cheerful and calm, to our souls shall | 
be given 

A foretaste on earth of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


O thanks, unknown sister! Thy battles, 
I know, 

Right nobly were fought in the long, long 
ago; 

And praise be to God, by whose goodness | 
and grace 

The light of His kingdom shines forth in 
man’s face! 

—Dora Read Goodale. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE FARM HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 


The woman who loves her home also has 
longings for tasteful 
craving is most pathetically exhibited in 
the time spent in cutting newspapers for 
shelves in various embroidery designs, 
and in the bouquets of dried grasses and 
bright bitter sweet. Though the former 
soon have to be used for kindling fires 
because the flies have roosted on them 
and made them positively ill-looking and 
the latter are scattered over table and 
floor by every gust of wind. 

In homes where there is more means 
and the hens have been industrious and 
old Brindle has been faithful at the pail, 
scrim curtains and rag carpets soon are 
secured for home decoration; and in this 
manner is the desire for a pretty home 
manifested and worked for by mother 
and the girls. 

This is some times done with father’s 
with-held approval because he sees where 
those dollars invested in a pig or calf 
would make some money. This commer- 
cial phase of home making must have 
consideration; but is it not too often made 
important? Is not every energy made to 
bend in the direction of more land, more 
flocks, larger crops, and the home nest 
robbed of adornment until the money 
making feature seems to be all there is to 
life? Here is the rock that wrecks the 
joy of too many farm homes and makes 
life one long grind. The prompting to 
make and save money is oft the noble one 
of making future provision for the fam- 


ily. But it is sometimes well to live in} 


the present. The boys who inherit large 
estates are not always the ones that the 
world is most proud of. So when the 
farm is free of debt and the bank account 
is growing, just remember that the grati- 
fied taste of wife for some pretty furni- 


ture will make life’s labors less irksome | 


because the environment is pleasing and 
attractive. 


The furnishings of the farm home 


should be judiciously selected, and fash- | 


ion at this time is governed by that wise | 
magnate, common sense, in household 
furnishings. Instead of the stiff, easily 
soiled and faded, brilliant upholstered 
chairs and couches we have the handsome 
ones in hard wood and rattan. The de- 
signs are varied and artistic and the imi- 
tations of mahogany are really handsome. 
In selecting carpets, chairs, couches or 
‘any household furniture that has to be 
subjected to wear (and in its use is the 
pleasure) purchase such pieces as will be 
durable as well as pretty. If only one or 
two pieces can be purchased at a time, 
decide upon some general effect that you 
desire to attain when the furnishing is | 
complete and buy the several pieces with | 
this end in view. Cushions are made to | 
supply the place of upholstering in fur- 
niture and are more sensible as they can 
be easily and cheaply renewed. Let all 
the furnishings be such that they will 
contribute to bodily comfort as well as to 
the aesthetic culture of the family. The 
line is too marked in the character of 
the household furnishings of city and 
country homes. A farmer will own 40 
acres of land free of incumbrance and 
his home be very scantily furnished, 
while a brother in the city on weekly sal- 
ary, and not a dollar ahead, will have a 
most tastily furnished home. Both need 
to find the golden mean. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 





TO CLEAN MAHOGANY. 





Spread paraffine ofl on the soiled wood- 
work and let it stand for an hour or more 
to soften the dirt, then wash with soap 
and warm water, and wipe dry. Next rub 
on a mixture of paraffine oil and turpen- 
tine—one-third turpentine and two-thirds 
oil. Polish with soft old flannel. Let it 
rest for an hour or two, then polish with 
soft old linen. If the surface is very dull, 
dirty and scratched, instead of washing 
with soap and water, add more oil and 

sprinkle powdered rottenstone over it. 
Rub gently and regularly, first with a 
circular motion and then with the grain 
of the wood. When the surface is smooth 
and bright wipe off the rottenstone and 
finish as you would after washing with 
the soap and water. 





SIXTY YBHARS by 
used for over = ane ne} 


SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 

fe GUMS, ALLAYS all. PAIN; CURES WIND 
x and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
Sold by Druggists in every part of 

i o . Be sure and ask for ‘Mrs. Wins- 
low's 3 Soothing Syrup,”’ ae take no other kind. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
eoooe ee ee ed 


furnishings. This | 


MANUFACTURERS AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N 





Y., 1901. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A MORNING'S WALK THROUGH THE 
WoOobDs. 


After starting out I walked slowly 
along through brush and briars up the 
stony bed of a little brook, now gone dry, 
|once running with beautiful clear water. 
| To the right of me rises a steep hill; to 
| the left a hill, not so steep, but in appear- 
ance more beautiful. Walking on, now to 
the right, now to the left, occasionally 
stopping to pick a berry, or disentangle a 
briar, I come to where the brook divides; 
in the center lies an acre or more of level 
| land, slightly above the bed of the brook. 

Taking the left hand fork of the brook 
I journey upward perhaps thirty yards, 
when I perceive to my left that the bank 
of the brook rises upward almost perpen- 
| dicular for about three feet, resembling a 
| breastwork behind which an army might 
| lie concealed. Here the hill makes a grad- 
|ual slope to its summit, down which an 
army might come charging to the attack; 
perhaps here the skulking Indians may 
| have been concealed, till the whites were 
close at hand, then rushing out with ter- 
rible warwhoop, committed fearful depre- 
| dations, but of such we can only con- 
jecture. 

In every direction as far as eye can 
reach, there stretches a luxuriant growth 
lof wild grass. Walking on I notice that 
| the bed of the brook has assumed the ap- 
| pearance of an old road. 

Where it is not covered with moss, 
beautiful pebbles adorn the bottom. Now 
|I come to a second fork in the brook. 
| | W alking on, this gradually becomes nar- 
| rower and deeper until it presents the ap- 
pearance of a miniature canon. Here I 
find a tree felled across it like a bridge. 
I now take leave of the brook and turn to 
the left. Journeying onward, beholding 
|the beautiful scenery all around me, | 
come to the source of another little brook. 
|I take down this and after a moment's 
| walk turn to the right and enter a nice, 
shady grove of white oak and black oak 
| trees. 

Walking on I come to a plateau from 
which 1 obtain a fine view westward. 
An oat field now stripped of its grain; to 


the southwest my home, and far beyond | 


the gray old hills with their moving pines. 
The sky checkered with clouds looks like 
a@ panorama spread out before me. The 
songs of the katy-did, the hum of the in- 
sects, the chirp of the wild birds, ail cre- 
ate a musical and harmonious sound. At 
home I hear the fowls clucking and crow- 
ing, the children romping merrily at play, 
and I am being shaded by the forest trees 
and cooled by a gentle breeze, fanned by 
some unseen loving hand. 


*How great are the blessings of nature | 
\ 


Who 
Who can under- 
Who knoweth 


given us by our Creator's hand. 
can comprehend them? 

‘stand his mighty work? 
his greatness? 
wisdom in making all things work togeth- 


er for good to them that love him?’ Such | 


were my thoughts as I sat musing be- 
neath the shade of a forest tree. I now 
|resumed my walk homeward, descending 
the hill and crossing the fence I enter an 
leat field. Crossing the oats to a red-top 
meadow, I turn the corner of the garden 
|}and enter my home, having walked a cir- ; 
| cle of perhaps a mile. 


| Ripley Co., Mo. WM. S. SMELSER. 


| Written for the RU RAL w WORLD. 
BREAKFAST DISHES. 


The appetite on warm mornings is oft 
wanting by the housekeeper who must 
prepare breakfast, and it is more difficult 
in such case to meet the needs of mem- 
bers of the family who have not had the 
| appetite satiated with odors of cooking 
| foods over hot stoves. So the housekeeper 
| needs to study the easy breakfast dishes 
land those that will tempt the appetite. 
Toast can be prepared in so many forms 
that its possibilities should have more 
consideration. No; not that way, for I 
almost can hear the readers objecting to 
holding bread on a hot morning before 
the hotter coals to have sufficient toast 
for breakfast. I cut the bread about half 
an inch thick and remove the crust, then 
place it in a sheet iron skillet over a slow 
fire and proceed to arrange other break- 
fast foods or the dressing for the toast. 
When dry on one side turn and let brown. 
When one pan of toast is done it can be 


| placed in the oven to keep warm while 


more bread is being toasted. When this is 
necessary don’t brown the first pans too 
much. Now having the toast, study the 
different palatable dishes that may be 
prepared and the members of the family 
will flatter themselves that they are hav- 
ing an endless variety. 

CREAM TOAST.—Dip the toast in hot 
water, butter and pour over it a small 
quantity of well warmed cream and serve 
with eggs boiled in the shell. 

CHEESE TOAST.—Dip the toast and 
butter it and grate or crumble some 
cheese and place in the oven sufficiently 
long for the cheese to soften. 

BROILED SARDINES ON TOAST.— 
Open a can or two of sardines and put 
them in the oven or on the back of the 
stove to warm. Dip and butter the toast 
and place a couple of sardines on each 
slice, serving quite warm. 

TOMATO TOAST.—Cut in half nice ripe 
tomatoes, cutting off the stem and blos- 
som ends, Pride oe in butter and serve 
on dipped t 

PEACH TOAST. —Peel and cut in half 
nice ripe peaches and fry in butter and 
sugar, using care that they do not scorch 
and serve on dipped toast. If some friend 
calls and the pie is all eaten and the cake 
box is empty, if you will serve peach 
toast on individual dishes in a dainty 
manner for dessert your friend will ex- 
claim, My, isn’t this nice! 

St. Louis. ELSIE. 


WE CAN’T DO IT 

witheut your assistance, but have alwaya 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Wili you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, Bt. Louis. 
Mo. 





Who can comprehend his ' 


LOAFING DAY. 





The lazy boy sprawled on his back and 
squinted at the sky, 

Wishing he were the long-winged bird 
that slantwise sailed on high; 

For day was lapsing swiftly, half way 

| from dawn to noon, 

And the breeze it sang: “O lazy boy, 

| what makes you tired so soon?” 


But the lazy boy was silent, and he slow- 
ly chewed a straw, 

Vaguely mindful of the thrush that whis- 
tled in the haw, 

And half aware of bleating sheep and of 
the browsing kine 

Far scattered over slumbering hills to the 
horizon line. 


Happy, happy was the boy a-dreaming 
sweet and long, 

Fanned by the breeze that tossed the haw 
and raffed thé thrush’s song; 

For the whole glad day he had to loaf, he 
and himself together, 

While all the mouths of Nature blew the 
flutes of fairy weather. 


The year’s great treadmill round was 
done, its drudgery ended well, 

And now the sunny holiday had caught 
him in its spell, 

So that he lounged, a lazy lout, up-squint- 
ing at the sky, 

And wished he was the long-winged bird 
that slantwise sailed on high. 


It’s good to work and good to win the 
wages of the strong; 

Sweet is the hum of labor's hire, and 
sweet the workman's song; 

But once a year a lad must loaf and 
dream and chew a straw, 

And wish he were a falcon free or a cat- 
bird in the haw! 

—Maurice Thompson, in the Independent. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
EVAPORATING CORN. 





As the time to put up green corn for 
winter is at hand, I will give my way. If 
the corn is gathered at just the right 
stage, that is when it is perfectly tender, 
it is nicer than any brand of canned corn 
I ever bought. 

Gather the corn early in the morning, 
| 80 that a lot of it cam be got ready by 
;noon. Put a wash boiler or a large sized 
lard can half full of water on the stove. 
|Husk the corn and pick very clean of 
silks. When the water boils put in the 
‘corn, letting it remain for 15 or 20 minutes; 
!or just as soon as the milk is set take out 
quickly. Put in more corn, adding more 

water from time to time as is necessary. 

The water should cover the corn; only be 
‘sure the water is boiling when corn is 
put in. When eool enough remove corn 
from the cob by first cutting the thinest 
possible slice off of the ends of the grain 
with a sharp knife; then scrape with a 
dull knife until all the pulp and chit are 
;Scraped out. This leaves all the husk of 
the grain on the cob. 

The corn is now ready for the evapo- 
rator and will dry in % hours if proper 
heat is kept up. If covered tightly until 
, cool and then placed in paper meal bags 
j that have been subjected to heat in the 
| evaporator, and put in a tight box or 
drawer, or some other dark, dry place it 
will keep until corn comes again. No 
worms will get into it. 

I will give plans for an evaporator 
which any man or boy handy with tools 
can make, If the evaporator cannot be 
made the corn can be dried in the sun, 
| but it must be subjected to heat before 
putting away. 
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A FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EVAPO- 
RATOR. 

Get a goods box two feet square and 
three feet high. Take out one end and one 
side. Bore six two-inch holes in top and 
tack on screen wire. Nail cleats 2% inches 
apart on sides to hold up trays, which 
should be made 1% inches shorter than 
box, so that every other tray can be 
pushed back, and the others pulled 


forward, so as to give a chance 
for distribution of heat. Then a 
door is made of the boards 


that come out of the side of the box so 
as to close all up tight. Now set four 
posts 7% feet above ground, just far 
enough apart to admit box; next build a 
furnace as per plan. Then board up in- 
side posts and set box on top. A layer of 
rock or brick must be laid between the 
furnace and the boards to prevent them 
taking fire. Use an old stove door to 
close up front of furnace, propping it up 
about an inch at the bottom for draft. 
This evaporator can be used for drying 
all kinds of fruit. 


AUNT EMILY. 
OBEYING ORDERS. 








An English farmer was one day at work 
in the fields when he saw a party of 
huntsmen riding about his farm. He had 
one field that he was specially anxious 
they should not ride over, as the crop was 
in a condition to be badly injured_by the 
tramp of horses; so he dispatched a boy 
in his employ to his field, telling him to 
shut the gate, and keep watch over it, 


and on no account t 
0 hey © suffer it to be 


The boy went as he was bid, but was 








jsearcely at his post before the hunts- 


men came up, peremptorily ordering the 
gate to be opened. This the boy declined 
to do, stating the orders he had received, 
and his determination not to disobey 


oa. Threats and bribes were offered in 
vain. 


After awhile a man of noble presence 
advanced, and said, in commanding tones, 
“My boy, do you know me? I am the 
Duke of Wellington, and I command you 
to open the gate!” 

The bey lifted his cap, then answered, 
firmly, “I am sure the Duke of Welling- 
ton would not wish me to disobey orders. 
I must keep this gate shut. No one is to 
pass through but with my master’s ex- 
press permission.”’ 

Greatly pleased, the sturdy old warrior 
lifted his own hat and said, “I honor the 
man or boy who can be neither bribed nor 
frightened into doing wrong. With an 
army of such soldiers I could conquer the 
world.” 


HIS MOTHER. 





I was once spending the night in a 
beautiful home in a large city. At about 
nine o'clock my host, a gentleman of 
about 55 years of age, got up, went out 
into the hall and put on his overcoat and 


rubbers. Returning to the parlor door, 
he said: 

“Excuse me, please, for just a few 
minutes. I am going to say good-night 


to my mother.”’ 

His mother lived three blocks distant, 
and for 30 years her son had never failed 
to go and bid her good night if he was 
in the city. 

“No matter what the weather may be, 
no matter how tired he may feel, no 
matter who his guests are, my husband 
never fails to run over to his mother’s 
and bid her good night,’ said the gentle- 
man’s wife when he had gone. ‘Neither 
he nor she could sleep, if this duty had 
been neglected. When his business com- 
pels him to be away from the city, he 
writes to her every day, if only a single 
line. Her mental powers are beginning 
to fail, and she forgets many things, so 
that her mind is a blank on some points; 
but when nine o'clock comes, she always 
knows the hour and says: “It is time for 
Henry to come and bid me good-night.” 
—Selected. 


POINTS GOOD ON WASH DAY. 


A very hot iron should never be used 
for flannels or woolens. 
Clothes lines are made much more dur- 


they are used. 


damp and froned with a hot and very 
heavy iron. 

Embroiderfes should be ironed on a thin, 
smooth surface over thick flannel, and 
only on the wrong side. 

Wash fabrics that are inclined to fade 
should be soaked and rinsed in very salty 
water, to set the color, before washing in 
suds. 

Silken fabrics, especially white silk 
handkerchiefs, should not be dampened, 
but ironed with a moderately warm iron 
when taken from the line. 

Irons should not be allowed to become 
red hot, as they will never retain the heat 
properly afterwards.—Journal of Health. 


ANECDOTE OF THEODORE PARKER. 





alone. 


beautiful flower. 


harmless creature. 


blow, 
“It is wrong!” 


and told his mother about the voice, and 
asked what it meant. She wiped the 
tears from her eyes with her apron, took 
her boy in her arms and said: “Some 
men call it conscience, but I call it the 
voice of God in the soul. If you listen 
to it and obey it, it will speak clearer 
and clearer, and always guide you right; 
but if you turn a deaf ear to it, it will 
fade out little by little, and leave you in 
darkness, without a guide.’’—Selected. 


able by boiling for ten minutes before | 


Table linen should be ironed when quite | 


When less than four years old, Theo- | tion anyway. 
dore Parker was walking in the fields 
Passing a little pond-hole, he 
saw a rhodora in full bloom, and going 
to the spot to examine it, he saw a spot- | 4nd 
ted tortoise sunning itself under the 
He had a stick in his 
hand and did as he had seen older boys 
do in sport, raised his arm to strike the 
But unlike older and 
worse boys, something arrested the fatal 
and he heard or felt a voice say, 
He then turned from 
the rhodora and tortoise and ran home 
as fast as his little legs would carry him, 


Poultry Yard. 


CHICKENS DYING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: If Mr. Telgar 
will examine his chickens, I think he wiil 
find large lice on the heads of the young 
ones and on the bodies of the old ones. 
You can kill them by rubbing some 
grease very lightly on the head. If too 
much is used the remedy will be worse 
than the disease. The hens should be 
dusted with Persian insect powder. If the 
large lice are not found on the chicks, 
then search the roosts for mites, which 
get on the chickens at night and leave 
them in the morning. These may be de- 
stroyed by coal oil or insect powder. 

Cheyenne Co., Kan. A. RAPAHO. 











| A POULTRY TALK. 


Address of W. B. Doak, Proprietor of 


“Maplehurst,” Before Hamblen 
County, Tenn., Farmers’ 
Institute. 


In spite of our ancient local prejudice 
against the raising of fowls as a rather 
small business, I take both pride and 
pleasure in bringing, by special request, 
the merits of this industry to your atten- 
tion. Such prejudice is ancient because if 
it ever had a right to exist it does not 
now, since recent perfection of incubators 
and brooders renders possible the applica- 
tion of systematic business methods. It 
is local because in the North and West 
this has already become one of the lead- 
ing and most profitable specialties avail- 
able to the average farmer. I am proud 
of it because the demand is so far ahead 
of the supply that the United States im- 
ports millions of dollars worth of poultry 
and eggs every year. Therefore should 
every one here henceforth devote his or 
her whole time and capital to this product 
for just the American, much less English 
market, Hamblen County's output would 


POULTRY MANURE. 





One of the best and most available ma- 
nures is that which our poultry supplies. 
First of all, it costs no ready money and 
is an article of value to any farmer who 
will utilize it. How to save, mix and use 
this manure has been a study with scores 
of farmers during the past few years. In 
nearly every farmer’s yard are to be seen 
from 100 to 20 fowls, and very often they 
have no proper shelter and the droppings 
are lost. Often no thought is given to 
gathering the manure for fertilizing 
purposes, and in the spring the owner will 
pay from $60 to $75 per ton for guano, 
while the poultry manure that goes to 
waste on his own farm is almost equally 
rich in plant food and even better than 
some brands of so-called “pure’’ guano. 
Poultry manure has the most value when 
kept in the dry; its value is also largely 
dependent upon the kind of food which 
the fowls deposit. As a rule the poultry 
is given richer food than any other farm 
stock. Wheat, rye, corn, also scraps from 
the table add to their fare; hence their 
ppings must p iderable fer- 
tilizing value. We keep the poultry to- 
gether in the hennery as much as pos- 
sible. The floor is kept dry, being covered 
weekly with ashes obtained at a planing 
mill at a cost of 15 cents per bushel. Reg- 
ular every week it is removed and stored 
in a dry place, shoveled over and enough 
absorbent added to keep from heating. It 
is astonishing how much accumulates. If 
we wish to drill the manure it Is sifted; 
otherwise it is applied from the wagon di- 
rectly. If farmers who keep poultry and 
let the manure go to waste would try this 
plan they would save enough the first 
year in fertilizer bills to build a poultry 
house and fence a yard for their private 
fertilizer factory.—Chicago Inter Ocean, 
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VALUE IN PURE BRED FOWLS. 





“Fine feathers make fine birds,” was a 
proverb in the days of our grandfathers, 
if not long before, and we do not like 





be to the demand about as one pebble to 
the beach. 

This is an age for the specialist. It is 
so everywhere else and must apply with 
; equal force to the farm, though tillers of 
the soil are slow to change their ways— 
too conservative to adopt themselves to 
altered conditions, or for their own good. 
The time passed long ago when satisfac- 
| tory profits could be made from grain as 
money crops, much less pay for the land, 
even in part, or to improve it. Grain 
selling is robbing the soil, to only the 
use and not the abuse of which we have 
a right; robbing the farm of good build- 
ings, fences, grass and fine stock, which 
other more progressing sections possess; 
robbing the home of many comforts, not 
to think of luxuries, because fertilizers 
and other bills incurred in the making 
consume the crop, leaving the husband 
nothing to buy with, so the wife must, 
with the despised hen and her progeny, 
get the absolute necessities; robbing the 
beautiful land of mountains until every 
slope is gully-worn, furrowed as with age 
|} and care. 


| Secretary Wilson, the working head of 





our national Department of Agriculture, 
at the last East Tennessee Farmers’ In- 
| Stitute, pleaded wisely and well for the 
abandonment of wheat culture here. Be- 
| lieving he meant we should only grow any 
| the grains or grasses as food for 
ourselves or beasts, I heartily indorse his 
ideas and believe their earnest following 
up will reward the doers and commend 
their author to their gratitude and re- 
spect. 

Tennessee’s wheat crop only averages 
eight bushels per acre. This at 80c will 
scarcely bring enough to return actual 
outlay, much less allow for rent, taxes 
and a profit. Now where is the sense in 
wearing out land, stock, tools and the 
farmer himself in a blind fight against all 
the forces of nature? 
| The Maker never intended the bulk of 
our steep, thin, rocky fields for cultiva- 
He recommends sheep hus- 

dairying, production of ‘“‘baby 
fancy fruits, vegetables, poultry 
eggs, specially commending the 
breeding of fine horses of the roadster and 
carriage type. 

I am not here to say everybody should 
raise nothing but fowls or to run down 
the prospects in any of these other truly 
promising specialties, but I do feel that 
for poultry we have a sure, safe market, 
taking all we have to sell, whenever one 





bandry, 
beef,” 


wants to sell, for the cash or its equiva- 
Turned into eggs the farmer can 
get $1.25 per bushel for his wheat, carry- 
ing his crop to town in a basket on wet 
days, and keep the plant food in reach of 
Instead of competing 
with cheap labor in all of Siberia and Ar- 


gentine for wheat, selling the raw and 
most primitive of products at buyers’ 




















SOUND BODILY 





figures, he may set the price on fancy 
birds of his own breeding or early 
“friers,”’ fresh laid eggs; fat, dressed tur- 
keys and big, juicy capons; articles mar- 
bled with fat and finished in oil and fit 
for the gods; a manufactured product into 
which go skill and science, returning 
handsome profits. 

‘Beginning with eggs, I shall try to 
give you the best ideas or methods that 
have been tried and proven satisfactory 
in our dozen year’s experience with the 
feathered world. This is one of the most 
palatable and nutritious of all foodstuffs, 
put up in convenient shell packages, 
about eight to the pound, easy to carry 
or cook, popular and cheap. Millions of 
dozens are used in calico and other man- 
ufacturing and are in great demand. 
With higher average prices ruling than 
for five years before, every indication 
points to still better. Surely if Canada 
can pay 5c per dozen duty and still sell 
them to us, Southern farmers on low 
priced lands, cheap grain and short win- 
ters will do themselves proud. 

An egg is a complete food; out of it 
come bone, bread and feathers. From the 
chicken raisers’ standpoint it is the begin- 
ning of life, bred to form and color par- 
ental. For hatching, eggs should be kept 
at a temperature of 45 degrees, lying flat 
and not in drafts. Throw out extra large 
or small ones and those having ridgy, im- 
perfect shapes and mottled shells. 

Put chickens from two hens with one, 
or from 50 to 60 out of incubators, in each 
brooder. Don't crowd. Mix coal oil, eight 
parts; lard, one, and sulphur one, and rub 
a little on the heads of each chick. Get 
the chicks onto old mother earth and on 
the grass as soon as the weather will per- 
mit, say in 24 hours. 

We feed bran two parts, meal two parts 
and cottonseed meal one part, also ground 





HEALTH. 
ITALWAYS HELPS 
ITALMOSTALWAYS HEALS. 

















meat of some kind mixed with butter- 
milk, soda and salt; baked or well scald- 
ed; varied with millet, cane, cracked corn, 
soaked wheat, Kaffir corn and other 
grains. Artificial methods are most sat- 


isfactory for poultry raising on @ large 
scale. 





the policy of those agricultural writers 
who are ever claiming that the thorough- 
| brea fowls have deteriorated by the effort 
to breed them true to certain points in 
feather and other markings. It may be 
that some breeders have inbred so much 
as to reduce vitality, or in trying to have 
show birds of too great weight at an ex- 
hibition have made them over fat, so that 
they were neither productive of many 
eggs, or of well fertilized eggs or strong 
chickens. We think the last cause has 
done greater injury than’ inbreeding, 
which is why we have so often recom- 
mended caution about using as breeders 
the exhibition birds, but by preference 
birds from the same flock that were of 
lighter weight, says the “American Cul- 
tivator.”’ 

But we have been rather familiar with 
the pure bred fowl for nearly a half cen- 
tury, and we cannot recall one breed in 
all that time that has deteriorated in size, 
in placing flesh where it would be best 
appreciated, or in egg production. We 
think that the country is greatly indebted 
to those who are usually called poultry 
fanciers, and who have striven to main- 
tain purity of blood and insisted upon all 
those marks which they thought would 
denote it. Perhaps some of them have 
found their profit in so doing. In fact, 
few of them are in the business for fun 
or for health, but if they have made mon- 
ey the thousands who are now raising 
better chickens and producing more eggs 
because of the better breeds of fowl have 
each profited thereby, and some of them 
quite as largely as those who sold fancy 
fowls at fancy prices. 

We remeniber the Cochin China and the 
long legged Chittagong of the early im- 
portations as not having been very prolific 
of eggs, and when one was dressed the 
main points were legs, neck and back- 
bone. There was more bone than flesh, 
and to compare one of them with a well 
fattened Brahma, Plymouth Rock or a 
Cochin of the present day the improve- 
ment would be more plainly manifest af- 
ter the feathers were taken off than be- 
fore. Some breeds have become less pop- 
ular than they were at first, not because 
they are in any way inferior to what they 
were then, but because new breeds have 
proved better, or some other breeds have 
shown greater improvement under the 
care of the fanciers, possibly because of 
one being less well adapted to climate 
or condition than the other. 

An exchange makes a good point in this 
connection when it says that those who 
keep scrub fowl are not as apt to over- 
feed and get their fowls too fat, as are 
those who have pure bred fowl. This may 
be true when the latter is a beginner, 
lacking in experience, and so anxious to 
keep his fowls well that he feeds too 
much and too often. But there is no ne- 
cessity of killing animals or fowls with 
kindness, and if pure bred fowls fatten 
under the conditions and on the amount 
offered where scrubs keep in good condi- 
tion, it only proves that they would give 
as good results upon a less cost for feed. 





W. B. DOAK, Russellville, Tenn., a con- 
tributor to our columns over the name 
“Maplehurst,”’ places an advertisement in 
this issue. Mr. Doak is a breeder of 
poultry of experience and one of the kind 
that is in the business because he likes 
it and finds that it pays, Customers of 
such men are usually satisfied. In addi- 
tion to poultry of various classes—chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys and pea fowls—Mr. 
Doak breeds Poland China pigs, South- 
down sheep, Collie dogs and Italian bees, 
and has for sale first-class stock of all 
of these. 

Maplehurst poultry won last year more 
than 20 first and second premiums at two 
leading poultry shows, with scores from 
91 to 96. 

We trust RURAL WORLD readers who 
want such stock as Maplehurst has to 
offer will get into correspondence with 
Mr. Doak and thus get acquainted with 
him. He is well situated for the satis- 
factory handling of a large pure bred 
stock, poultry and egg trade. Years of 
experience, in fact a whole life time giv- 
en up to this work, has taught him a 
good many things it is well for breeders 
to know. He has 150 feet of hen houses, 
incubator cellar, brooding arrangements, 
etc., comfortable quarters for one of the 
largest herd of pedigreed Poland China 
hogs in East Tennessee, and other stock, 
only one-fourth mile from post and tele- 
graph offices. 

In southern slopes, blue grass range, 
maple shade, clearest of running water, 
nature favored Maplehurst. 

He has spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense to get the best blood obtainable and 
is giving particular attention to the 
Southern trade. 

His pigs, lambs, standard poultry and 
eggs for hatching have met the approval 
of buyers from Maine to Nebraska; Can- 
ada to New Orleans, for years past. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

Don’t overfeed your chicks. The Wwarm- 

er the weather the greater the possip); . 
2 doing this. 
Don’t kill with kindness and especia)),, 
those hatched from high priced boughten 
eggs. 
The notion that it is best that little 
chicks be kept in small runs until they 
-~ attained some size, say a month or 
six weeks, is all wrong. A small run the 
first few days is all right, but unlimited 
freedom then until maturity is the only 
way to raise chicks. 
Your chicks need as much thought ana 
care for night conditions as for day ones 
Room, cleanliness, warmth, ventilation, 
safety, all need careful nightly looking 
after. Your chicks may have the best 
of care, food and natural advantages dur- 
ing daytime and yet be an unthrifty lot. 
Do not be too proud of your prec ious 
chicks, your earliest crowing cockerel or 
laying pullet. I have never yet had a sin- 
gle specimen of this kind that at matur- 
ity was a first-class show bird, or even 
breeder, and in the case of Pullets, 
good layer. 
General rules are usually faulty and un- 
reliable at some point. A writer Says 
that exercise is the great requisite if eggs 
are required. The exercise question, like 
some other questions, is given too much 
prominence. The hen may be healthy and 
not exercise and she may lay eggs with- 
out exercising, just as the cow wil! give 
milk through a whole winter without ex- 
ercising. This is not an argument against 
exercise. Exercise is good for the hen, 
and for the cornfed hen it is a necessity, 
or else she will get too fat to be of any 
value as an egg producer. 
SPACE FOR HENS.—AIll of our readers 
are familiar with the advice not to crowd 
hens into space only large enough for 
half their number. On the other hand jt 
is sometimes a detriment to give them too 
much space, when that means giving 
them access to all the grain bins and 
corn cribs. True, at this time of year the 
fowls will be more eager to get grass and 
insects than grain, but a little later on 
they are likely to fall back on the grain 
bins as a base of supplies. 
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Mothers will find “Mra. Winslow’ 
Syrup” the I Re y for C ne "Tee F< ng 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PaA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic Pub- 
lications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 





A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 


usband was in debt and I, bei 


My b anxio! 
oo g him, Ang A I would sell Elk ating 





> any one in the 
business as they did me, if you will address them. 
Mas. V. KicBy. 





esrante Woman Wanted for a permanent posi- 
tion. $60 per month and allexpenses. -Kxperi- 

ence unnecessary. CLARK & PA 
234 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old 
wane Me ot dd, burned hat to look 
cents for 4, 
enough 





yen hats. 
WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 
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Rosr. — Carrollton, Illinois, 


Breeder of White Plymouth Rocks, and Registered 
Seotch Collie Dogs. Uld and young stock for sale 
Write your wants. 
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J. L. GREENLEE. Kahoka, Mo. 
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PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 








Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—27'%2,°°%% 
for sale. Guarantee satisfaction. 
EPENTHE on Posmane RANCH, New Florence. Mo. 
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BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 
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HOW TO GROW GOOD HOGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Did you ever 
hear of a fat, smooth, sleek and well- 
filled out pig, or, in fact, any other animal 
that was not called a good animal? Not 
often. Although many people raise and } 
keep half-starved hogs and pronounce 
them good, they are not their heart's 
choice. 

There are advantages in having stock 
fat; it is always ready for market, and 
also worth more per pound. If there is 
any pleasure in raising skeleton stock, it 
has never come my way; and as to profit, 
I can give no answer from practical ex- 
perience, as I have never tried the plan, 
but, from observation, I do not want to 
try it in place of more liberal feeding. 
Everybody admires fat or well-fed stock 
best; why not have that kind? Hog rais- 
ing has come to the point now, that when 
hogs stop gaining in weight, they are 
kept at a loss until slaughtered, if intend- 
ed for the market. 

Of course breeding stock is not to be 
fed so heavily as that intended for slaugh- 
er. Fat, or over-fed pigs are not 
my choice for breeding animals, for loss 
will follow having breeding stock over- 
fed, as certainly as by having market 
stock underfed. 

Now, to raise hogs in the most profit- 
able way, we must raise good ones; and 
to raise good ones we must certainly have 
them healthy from start to finish, and to 
have them healthy means good growth, 
and growth is what makes the ‘“‘wheels 
come round” to the owner. I believe the 
hog is the most susceptible to disease and 
disorder, of any of our domestic animals. 
This being the case, we must take extra 
care to secure his good health if we ex- 
pect to come out on the heavy side of the 
balance. 

PASTURE IS ESSENTIAL.—I will give 
in as few words as possible my method 
of feeding and caring for swine. I will 
first say that plenty of pasture is better 
than none, but I think everyone will con- 
cede that blue grass is the best early pas- 
ture. Clover comes next and it is hard 
to beat, until the month of August when 
it becomes too tough to be of much value 
for hogs. At this time a rape pasture 
should be ready to turn them on to. It 
makes a good hog pasture through the 
hot season and until killed by frost. 
OTHER FOODS.—I find that cow peas 
(Whippoorwill variety), which ripen the 
last of August or first of September, 
make a fine change of pasture in the way 
of a good fattening food, or starter to the 
fattening pen. For a health promoter I 
always provide a field of artichokes for 
the hogs to feed upon from late fall un- 
til grass appears in spring. I consider 
this a very important crop to raise as a 
means of promoting the healthfulness of 
hogs through the winter period. It is a 
profitable crop on account of cheapness 
of production, there being no harvesting 
of the crop other than by the hogs them- 
selves. I feed my hogs the year round on 
corn and wheat middlings, as the main 
food, but only a light ration when on 
good pasture. I provide them with pure 
spring water at all times, salt and ashes 
in small boxes fastened to the wall on 
the inside of the houses and coal slack at 
intervals of once or twice a week. This 
last the hogs seem to eat with a relish. 
LINSEED MEAL, with a little sulphur 
added, is good. Mix in the hogs’ slop at 
odd times, most especially during the cold 
weather, when ground is frozen and the 
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hogs cannot get the laxative artichok 


corn, and any other feed. Ten single | 
sash windows admit plenty of light. 1} 
have several small houses 7x8 ft., scat- | 
tered around at different places, under | 
the forest trees, and all of them are’ 
floored, for by so doing I know my hogs 
will have a dry bed at all times, which is | 
quite necessary. 


Ames, Ill. 
FEEDING NEW CORN TO HOGS. 


We hardly think it is profitable to com- 
mence feeding new corn till all the sub- 
stance that goes to make a perfect ear is 
in the stock, or nearly so. The corn 
should be well past the cooking stage for 
table use, the grain well dented, and the 
milk stage past. We like, for a time af- 
ter we commence feeding new corn, to | 
have the hogs chew up all the stalk for 
the juice it contains. At the beginning 
they should not be fed so much but what 
they will do this. We think it a neces- 
sary feature—to get the work started 
right—that they should do this. It is 
well to start cautiously. Many breeds 
have had but little grain since harvest, 
only what the improved harvester has 
left for them, and in a great many sec- 
tions the grass has not been such as a 
thrifty hog revels in. Consequently they 
come to green corn with an empty system 
and a voracious appetite. If the farmer 
is in too great haste to cater to this appe- 
tite he is sure to have trouble on his | 
hands. | 
This year we are feeding a part ra- 
tion of old corn, in connection with the | 
new. The new corn feeding started with 
one stalk and ear—or less—per head | 
morning and evening. As the work 
goes on, the new corn is increased and 
the old reduced. When the hogs have 
been slopped, it is advisable to continue 
it well up to the finish, as we are satis- 
fied it will insure greater thrift and bet- 
ter health. But the old corn will be 
dropped out, and should be, as soon as the 
hogs have well started on the new, and 
lost their relish for it. 

The hogs—when beginning on new corn 
—will be in much better shape to start 
well if they have the run of a good clover 
field or a bluegrass sod, for a feeding 
floor, and the feeding done on a fresh 
place every time. Avoid dust as much as 
possible. Reduce the practice of feeding 
to a regular system and have regular 
times of feeding, as near as pos- 
sible. If the pig is healthy and 
not overfed, he will be on hand every 
time, and the more regular the habits 
of feeding of the owner, the more prompt 
will be the pig. It is much the best plan 
to feed up to full feed slowly and surely, 
even if the price drops a little before mar- 
ket is reached, than to be in too great 
haste and cause sickness or a check in 
thrift, from over-feeding. To help the 
matter along, it is well for the farmer to 
call to his help all aids that he can to 
secure perfect digestion, such as pump- 
kins, mangel wurzels and sugar beets. 
Pumpkins in the early fall, and as late 
as they can be kept, are an excellent aid 
to digestion, and a wonderful appetizer. 
The hogs will not eat so many pumpkins 
as to destroy their appetite for corn, but 
they will eat so much corn, if they get it 
first, as not to care much for the pump- 
kins. The roots very properly come in 
use after the pumpkins fail. With good 
pasture till frost spoils it, and these other 
condiments, along with a constant supply 
of hard-wood ashes before them, mixed 
with salt, four parts of the former to one, 
of the latter, their systems should remain , 
in good condition during the whole of 
the feeding period. We believe it a posi- 
tive injury to feed bituminous coal slack 
in any considerable quantity. 

The success of the season’s work, end- 
ing up with satisfactory results, de- 
pends on the right start with the new 
corn. If the feeding cannot be com- 
menced near water and shade, it should 
be done early in the morning and late in 
the evening, not to compel the hogs to 
come out in the heat unless from choice. 
It is always expected that there will be 
sickness heard of in some quarters at the 
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FOR LICE, I use a mixture of one-half 


when badly infested with lice, and it is 
much cheaper to kill the lice than to feed 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains 

Rock chicks: Young stock forasie at all time 


of Poland- — 
times. 


them. 

I am breeding pure bred hogs, not for 
the meat market (though I have some 
that go that way), but for breeding pur- 
poses, and aim to feed and care for them 
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At very reasonable 
Registered stock, 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois, 


along the lines mentioned, thereby having 
my hogs in good healthy, growing order. 
This insures me_ satisfied customers, 
which are a source of great pleasure to 
me. 

SANITATION.—I have intense faith in 
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sanitation as the best means for the pres- 
ervation of animal as well as human life. 
Keep the houses and pens clean; use air- 
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lacked lime frequently in the buildings 
and most filthy places in the yards, and 
aim to give each pen or lot a “‘lay off” 





TigkOUGHBRED DUROC-JERSEY Y pigs for sale 
Prices L.W.H 


Kast Alton,1]) 





at times, that is, have it vacated for a 
period, and the elements will help to 
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purify it. I have never bought a dollar's 
worth of advertised hog-cholera cure, or 
remedy of any kind in my life; neither 
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3. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


have I ever lost any hogs by cholera, or 
swine plague. I believe if more time were 
given to securing proper sanitation along 
with a careful study of the wants of the 





hogs in the way of foods and condiments, 





BERKSHIRES. there would be much less trouble with 
swine disease. 
ERKSHIRES ! $8 buys 
Large English Bee ple ote ig of elther sex: DON’T OVER-CROWD-—Another en- 


mo of breeding. B. P. ; Ho 
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couragement of disease is in having over- 








FARMS. 


crowded pens, and too many hogs run- 
ning together. The colony plan is, I 
think, much the best, at least it is the 





usiness in Western where cane, | house is 18x34 feet, with an alley of four 
Kafr corn, 10 
Alfalfa and cattle-or-ehegp wil earn | feet ing full length through the mid- 


safest, although there is more work at- 
tached to the feeding and handling of the 
herd. 

A HOG HOUSE PLAN.—My main hog 


dle and pump and well in the center of 
the building. On each side at one end are 
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delivery, hentoonaly 


1 Oke See, Ea 


three pens, 7x8 feet, with yards fronting 
each one; at the other end I have a space 


« ement of the corn-feeding sea- 
son. This should always cause all feeders 
to be more cautious in their feeding, but 
should not cause unnecessary alarm. 
The prospect of cheap corn and high- 
priced pork will cause many inexperienced 
men to undertake hog feeding. To such 
we would say, start “easy” and work up 
carefully. The best way to force a pig 
to rapid growth on new corn is to begin 
with a limited ration, and force after the 
system has become accustomed to such 
strong, rich food. 
JOHN M. JAMISON. 


DISEASES OF THE HOG, 








In di ing the di of the hog, It 
will readily be seen that it would be quite 
a task to go over the entire literature on 
this vast subject, which in many cases 
lacks a satisfactory amount of desired 
information. I will, therefore, speak only 
of these diseases to which our attention 
has been called and which have caused 
great losses throughout the state of Ne- 
braska. 

I shall treat three diseases affecting 
the respiratory organs which have caused 
very heavy losses in the last few years. 

These diseases manifest themselves in 
the respiratory organs of small pigs and 
shoats. The animal usually coughs, espe- 
cially during feeding time; the coat is 
rough, the hair loses its lustre and the 
animal’s entire make-up is a picture of 
unhealthfulness. As the disease progresses 
the animal becomes weaker, more gaunt- 
ed, and the cough more severe. These 
symptoms may be applied to three differ- 
ent diseases of the respiratory organs: 

The first, caused by feeding too heavy a 
grain ration, such as corn, without any 
regard for a balanced ration or providing 
any of the mineral salts that are neces- 
sary to build up the system. 

a 4 hanical p fa ‘caused 
by compelling animals to inhabit quar- 
ters where they are obliged to continu- 





“RED HOG” HAYNES. | dusty so that hogs moving around freely 


\is this dust that causes 


|certain to soon recuperate. 





dust naturally adheres to the "mucous | 
membranes of the breathing organs, such 
as the bronchial tubes, which when com- 


pletely filled up causes mechanical pneu- 
monia. This disease alone has taken 
away many thousand hogs in this state | 
| the past year. In many instances during 
la very dry spell the hog lot becomes very 


in the corral stir up a cloud of dust; and it 
these heavy 
losses. 

Third, mechanical pneumonia produced 
by parasites. The symptoms in this case 
are almost the same. The animal coughs | 
at the least provocation, loses flesh rap- 


idly, and becomes greatly emaciated. It 
is caused by very small thread worms 
lodging in the bronchial tubes, which if 
not removed will finally completely ob- 


struct the alr passages, causing death. 
In order to administer the 


proper rem- 
edy it is necessary to first determine 
which of the three above mentioned dis- 
eases is causing the loss. The first two 


can very easily be ascertained by taking 
an inventory of the condition. The last 
is more accurately diagnosed by hold- 
ing a post-mortem on one that seems to 


have been very much affected. If lung- 
worms are present, then a treatment is 
indicated. 

The treatment for overfeeding is a 
balanced ration. Use some slacked lime 
with the feed; also charcoal, and allow 


the animal to root. 
feed and 


By thus changing the 
removing the cause they are 


The same is true for hogs which are 
shut up in dusty places; when this cause 
is removed, and with a light tonic, such 
as a tincture of iron in water, the ani- 
mals will soon be on the road to recovery. 
When affected with parasites, small 


threadworms, it is wise to feed some- 
thing to drive off these worms. The most 
efficient remedy is turpentine or gaso- 


line which should be administered in the 
swill, and best on an empty stomach. 
The proper way to feed this medicine is 
to omit the morning feed and give a tea- 
spoonful in the feed for an average hog. 
Two or three applications usually suffice. 
The breeder must not rely upon the use 
of chemicals alone to be given to the ani- 
mal, but he must also inaugurate imme- 
diately thorough disinfection; because the 
eggs of these parasites are laid in the 
feeding and watering troughs, and for 
this reason they must be thoroughly 
cleansed, or the hogs will be reinfected 
in a short time. Too much cannot be 
said of the liberal use of disinfectants and 
hot water in the feeding and watering 
troughs. A. T. PETERS. 
Nebraska Experiment Station. 


PIG PEN PUINTERS. 
TO INVESTIGATE HOG CHOLERA.— 
At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, Dr. D. F. Luckey, State Vet- 
erinarian, ‘“‘was instructed to use his 
spare time this fall in investigating hog 
cholera in this state. His investigations 





will be largely of an experimental na- 


edy to be applied.”’ 

ED. BURROUGHS’ SALE.—Had you 
forgotten the great poland-China brood 
sow sale that Ed. Burroughs will have on 
Friday of this week, Aug. 10, at Bl Paso, 
Il.? Being the first hog sale of the sea- 
son, doubtless many who intended at- 
tending, will let it slip by, and with it an 
opportunity to get some choice stock at 
low figures. But if you miss the chance 
it will be that much better for the other 
fellows, although not so good for Mr. 
Burroughs, 

THE H. O. MINNIS SALE.—Our read- 
ers were not expected to stand on their 
heads to read what was said in the last 
issue of the RURAL WORLD about Hen- 
ry’s Perfection and his dam, Daisy Look, 
though the printers evidently thought so 
when they set up the copy. However, we 
will give this out as a “pointer’’ that 
those among our readers who are in 
need of some good Poland-China blood 
will feel as though they were “standing 
on their heads” later on if they can and 
then don’t attend the H. 
at Edinburg, Ill., Aug. 21. If you have 
not got a catalog, send for a copy at once, 
and then if you can’t possibly attend the 


bid. The RURAL WORLD'S field man, 
Mr. F. A. Scott, who is an experienced 
hog breeder, will receive bids addressed 
to him in care of Mr. H. O. Minnis, Ed- 
inburg, Il. 





PIG RATIONS IN DROUTH. 


Swine-growers should at this season of 
the year have all their preparations made 
for feeding during the probable August 
drouth. When the hot sun of midsummer 
shines and the grass is drying up, there is 
a period in feeding pigs for growth that it 
is necessary to have a supplementary 
feed, something that is juicy and will keep 
the pigs in a growing, thrifty condition. 
Nothing excels sweet corn sown or drilled 
quite thickly and fed to the pigs stalks 
and all. If there are little ears on it, so 
much the better; everything will be eaten 
up clean and the growth continued right 
along without any interruption. Rape 
also may take the place and assist in the 
same manner.—N. Y. Farmer. 


The Shepherd. 


LAMBS DYING. 
Are Stomach Worms the Cause? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Can any of 
your readers tell me what is the matter 
with my lambs? They get pale, look 
haggard, will not eat anything, droop 
about for several days and finally die. 
Have lost six in the last week. I have 
doctored for worms without avail. I 
would be pleased if some one would tell 
me, through your columns, the cause of 
the trouble and a remedy. F. 8. E. 























of 7x10 ft. on each side that is used for 





ally inhale a great quantity of dust. This 


Troy, Ill. 








We think the cause of the trouble may 
be stomach worms (Strongylus 
tus). 

To know how to treat sheep affected 
with these parasites is a matter of so 
much importance that we present at | 
length the following from Bulletin No. 117 
issued by the Ohio Experiment Station: 

DESCRIPTION.—This parasite is a 
slender, thread-like worm, from three- 
fourths to one inch in length. Sometimes 
the worms are white in appearance and 
at others present a reddish color, presum- 
ably as they are more or less filled with 
blood sucked from the mucous membrane 
of the stomach. They are found in the 
fourth stomach and may be few or many. 
The inexperienced will find some difficul- 
ty in locating these worms unless 
are very numerous. 


contor- 


they 
It is best to turn the 
contents of the abomasum out, in which 


case they will be found either in small 
numbers, or it may be by the hundred— 
twisted round, worms packed together, 
their heads buried in the mucous mem- 
brane, which is thickened and often blood- 
less in appearance. Occasionally they 


may be found in clumps or balls. 


INFECTION.—The life history of the 
stomach worm is as yet one of the un- 
solved problems. Henry Stewart, in 
“The Domestic Sheep’’ (page 324) states 
that it passes its whole life in the fourth 


stomach, the eggs or mature body filled 
with eggs being ejected with the dying of 
the old sheep, which are able to resist 
its effects better than the weaker lambs, 
and these eggs are taken up with the 
grass of pasture by the lambs. Leuck- 


art reports having seen them grow rap- 


idly in muddy water and after several 
moultings reach a state of development in 
which they were capable of being com- 
pletely perfected in ruminants. 


SYMPTOMS.—It would be difficult to 


point out a special, characteristic symp- 
tom for this particular form of worms. 
The animal affected is dull; spends much 


time lying stretched out; suffers from a 


depraved appetite; is frequently found 
eating earth, bedding, sawdust, or rotten 
wood; lags behind the flock; becomes 


poor in flesh, sometimes dropsical. The 
eyes lose their luster; the limbs are slug- 
gish in action; the face and skin show a 
decided paleness; while the ears show 
more and more of the drooping tendency. 
Lambs frequently suffer from attacks of 
colic, and in the latter stages of the dis- 
ease are afflicted with diarrhoea, general- 
ly terminating in death, which is likely to 
occur in a few days after illness is first 
observed. If the animal does not 
cumb to the invasion of these worms it is 
likely to become stunted, and to require a 





suc- 


in a condition to become 
stocksheep or feeder, 

TREATMENT.—The following quota- 
tions are taken from ‘‘Animal Parasites 
of Sheep’’ published by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in 1890; 

“Various remedies are proposed, but of 
those available an emulsion of milk and 
turpentine, prepared by shaking the mass | 
well, seems most practicable. Add 1 part 


a profitable 


ture, vaccination being the principal rem- jot spirits of turpentine to 16 parts of milk, 


and give from 2 to 4 ounces of it to each 
animal, according to the age of patient. 
One dose should be sufficient; if not, re- | 
peat it in three or four days. Or take of 
linseed oil one ounce, turpentine one-half 
ounce. Shake well and give as one dose. | 
Quantities sufficient for any number of 
sheep may be made up in these propor- 
tions. 

“Dr. H. J. Detmers, in a report to the | 
Commissioner of Agriculture in 1883 on the 
disease of sheep in Texas, recommends 
the use of tartar emetic as follows: A 
half pound of tartar emetic is to be dis- 
solved in 12 quarts of water, and from 
one to two ounces of the solution, con- | 
taining from 5 to 10 grains of the remedy, 





O. Minnis sale | 





}is to be given each patient, depending on 


| size, He recommends dosing 


out of a} 





small 2-ounce vial, and in small swal- | 
lows. | 
“Mr. G. B. Bothwell of Breckenridge, 
Mo., recommends: 
“Salt, 1 bushel; air-slaked lime, 1 peck; 
|sulphur, 1 gallon; pulverized rosin, 2} 


sheep can have free access. When sheep 
become thoroughly infested with worms 
| death is sure to follow, but the above, if 





a preventive.” 


| J. B. Bothwell, of Breckenridge, says: 
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fay Chester White Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. 


ata the same. Price List. Stock 


L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, 
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Mo.’s Black 


Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.’s Black Chief 19998, A’s Chief 21014 (by Chief Tec. 24) ) oat other well bred boars. 


Also choice gilts bred for fall om Pri 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 00 ps 





booked as ved 
E. E. AXLINE, Oak Shove. JACKSON Co., Mo. 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


either open or bred. Silver 


k-y to spare at reasonable prices. 
Lacea 
00 * for sale at $1.00 each 


10 boars 
andotte eggs 
We can suit you in price and quality. OWrite us at once 


for service. 
hatebing a 


A nice lot of yearling sow 
at $1.00 per 15; also a few nic 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 








15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—I5 


Open gilts, gilt edged outof dams by Chief Perfection 24, Chief Tecumseh 24, Chief I Know, U. 


Chief, Look Me Over and Clay Dee 
all of Oct. and Nov., ‘9, farrow 
spring Pp pigs of same ‘breeding 


all State fair winners of their day; also 3 boars of the above ee 
Your inspection and business invited p Fig) want something good 


Also 





R, LS DUNG, RICHARDS, Mo. 





CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


By King Hadley, Turley’s Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B's Chief, one of Mo. Black Chief best sons. and Black 
Tecumseh, and out of dams by Best on Barth, I Am Chief 2d. by and Am, Mo. Black Chief, Taylor's 


lack U.S. Also a few boars, same age and breeding 
bred for fall litters. Call on or address, 


at bargain 





if taken soon; part of the gilts are 
, Stotesbury, Vernon Co., Mo. 





Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


March and Apri! pigs, 88 to $10, until Brospmner lst. 


cheap after June Ist. Young stock Sept. 1 





gave evidence 
great amount of food and care to place it | y,). 
| Led 


| der recommended to me, fed it mixed with 
|salt, and gave it to them with a spoon, 


, well emulsed and drenched the entire herd 


, this 
| Placed in winter quarters. 


| 
quarts; put in trough with cover where jevery case, as a number of these treated 


jlambs died later on and upon examina- 


Baggs, $1: for 13. for 30. A few choi 
Es tHO olce hens 


OMAS, Carthage, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 





Write for what 


you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 


W. H. KER, Prairie 


du Rocher, Illinois. 





Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


From the flock that has won when ever shown. R 
Ca)l on or address, 





. J. Sronz, Stonington, Illinois. 








Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES ges TOE ABOU. {xBOUi KABOURA DIP od. 15 To branch Btrect, Bt" ly 








OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., "SIZ 


mR OF 
CLASS 





COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


ks and ewes, home and Canada bred, al) 
uae and for sale at reasonable prices. 
Write, no trouble $e answer 
H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Dlinois. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
MERINO SHEEP! Bot American” 


Won more than all others at World’s Fair an 
watens ——. Shearings. 0 extra rams . 
SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co.. 
Best Rucwrsaan JERSEY CATTLE, 





Mo.’ 








with stomach worms in lambs seems less 
expensive 


and shorter. My flock of | 
containing some sixty-four head, 

of sickness in June and | 
I bought two boxes of worm pow- | 


lambs, 


, but the lambs commenced dying. Twenty | 


head had succumbed when I saw gasoline 
prescribed in ‘Wallace’s Farmer.’ I 
mixed gasoline with two quarts of milk 





for three days, leaving them in the ward 
until late in the morning before treating 
, them. Had weaned the lambs some time | 
' previous and turned them in a corn field 
, and meadow. Though several of them | 
| were so weak that they could scarcely 
walk, none died after this. About the 
first of February, after selecting sixteen 
of the best ewe lambs, the remainder 
were shipped to Chicago; twenty-five of 
them averaged 101 pounds and sold with | 
the balance of the load for $7.10, after 
four had been taken out and sold at $5.50." 

During the season of 1897 but little was 
done to check the disease in the flock of 
Station until after they had been 
We were then 
in possession of a lot of lambs that were 
fit subjects for experimentation. We be- 
gan with the turpentine remedy given as 
recommended on a preceding page. After 
giving one dose time was given for im- 
provement, but evidence of such improve- 
ment was wanting. At intervals of four 
and five days second and third doses 
were given. In some cases the remedy 
seemed to have done good work but pos- 








| itiv e evidence of it was not apparent. Cer- 


tainly desired results were not reached in 


tion of the fourth stomach strongyli were 
found, that must have been present when 


sale pick out what you want and send a | kept before the sheep, will surely act as | the turpentine was administered. 


THE BENZINE 


“I took a bunch of lambs in September , bating the stomach worm is known as the 


‘that were full of worms and gave each | 


one-third of a teaspoonful of Santonine 
once a day for a week, or six doses, and 
in about three weeks repeated the dose 
for another week, and to-day, January 
4, 1900, I could not find a lamb that showed 
a sign of a worm, and they are eating 
heartily and doing finely. 

“It takes two men, or one man and a 
good spry boy to dose a lamb. Let the 
man stand the lamb on its feet between 
his knees, and with his right thumb on 
top of the lower jaw and the left fore- 
finger under the upper jaw, open the 
lamb’s mouth, while the boy with an ac- 
curate eye and steady hand puts the 
Santonine on the root of its tongue; then 
let the jaws close and hold for a few sec- 
onds and it will get it all, and you will be 
astonished how quickly they can dose a 
hundred lambs. The Santonine actually 
kills the worms. 

“I followed the Santonine with calomel 
at first, but did not like the effect and 
found by experimenting that it is not at 
all necessary. I buy the Santonine by the 
pound from my druggist and while it 
looks expensive the cost to each Jamb is a 
mere pittance. It should be kept in the 
dark, as light destroys its strength. The 
lamb should run on the best of feed, but I 
believe it is a good plan to keep them up 
over night and dose in the morning on an 
empty stomach.” 

Referring to the foregoing, a corre- 
spondent of “Wallace's Farmer’ says: 
“T saw an article on stomach worms in 
lambs, from Mr. Bothwell. He recom- 
mends Santonine, given for six days and 
repeated in three weeks, which seems to 
be a good deal of labor. My experience 














benzine or gasoline treatment. This meth- 
od was first described in “‘Annales Agrono- 
miques"’ for November and December, 1897, 
by M. Ch. Julien, assistant professor of 
the Agricultural School of Grignon, | 


United States; first in an article publish- 
ed in the Breeders’ Gazette, August 31, 


it general circulation in Ohio. 

During the summer of 1898, beginning 
about the first of July, the flock of forty | 
lambs, of five different breeds, belonging | 
to this station, began to die. They con- | 
tinued to drop off at intervals until about 
30 per cent of the flock had died. Post- 
mortem examinations were held in al- 
most every instance and there seemed to 
be no other cause for the trouble than the 
stomach worm. After allowing the trou- 
ble to continue for two months we began 
the Julien treatment, substituting gaso- 
line for benzine, however, as a matter of 
convenience. At this stage of the trouble 
but few of the flock appeared healthy and 
some of them were quite thin in flesh; 
there was every indication that from one- 
third to one-half of the remainder of 
the flock would succumb to the disease. 
The gasoline seemed to check the trouble 
at once, as we did not have a single death 
after beginning the use of it. This treat- 
ment, as followed out in this instance, 
consisted simply in giving gasoline in flax- 
seed tea in the form of a drench. To de- | 
scribe more accurately: About one gal- 
lon of flaxseed, contained in a cheese- 
cloth sack, securely tied, was placed over 
the fire in a kettle, containing at least 
two gallons of soft water, and allowed to 








TREATMENT.—One | 
| of the most recent methods used for com- 


France, and was translated by this station | 
and placed before the flockmasters of the | 


1898, and later in a press bulletin, giving | 


steep for from one to two 
|sack was then removed and 
| drain out into the kettle 
was cooling. 


hours The 
allowed to 
while the tea 
When the temperature was 


reduced to about that of freshly drawn 
j milk we measured out into a bottle four 
ounces of the tea and poured into it, for 
each lamb weighing from sixty to eighty 
pounds, one ordinary tablespoonful of 


common gasoline; then placing the thumb 
over the mouth of the bottle it was shak- 
en vigorously for at least half a minute, 
after which it was poured quickly into a 
small sized drench bottle and at once 
given to the lamb. In giving this drench 
special care is required not to strangle the 
animal; it should be set on its rump and 
held between the knees, using care not 
to throw the top of the head much fur- 
ther back than the line of the back of the 
sheep. 

It is not necessary to make the tea 
fresh for each treatment; it may be made 
in quantity, but should be warmed before 
adding the gasoline, as it will emulsify 
more readily and will possibly be a little 
more palatable as the warming makes it 
less adhesive. If too thick it may be 
reduced to the proper consistency by add- 
ing warm water. 

Before giving the treatment we house 
the sheep in the evening and allow them 
to remain without anything to eat until 
10 o'clock of the day following: then the 
dose is given and the lambs are allowed 
to remain without food or water for three 
hours longer; we then let them drink and 
eat as they wish until evening. We re- 
peat the same housing, fasting, dosing 
and feeding for two more days—or three 
days in all. After a week has elapsed we 
repeat the three days’ treatment, and if 
some or all of the flock do not improve 
repeat again ten days later. 

At the suggestion of this station Mr. J. 
E. Wing of Mechanicsburg, O., began us- 
|ing this treatment in the season of 1898 





|and has since used it very extensively. 
Mr. Wing substituted gasoline for ben- 
energy the gasoline being easier to obtain, 
| bee possibly even better for this purpose 
because it is more volatile. New milk 
| may also be substituted for flaxseed tea. 
| These two substitutions simplify the mat- 
| ter very much, because neither flaxseed 
| nor benzine is common on every farm, but 
gasoline and sweet milk are nearly al- 
ways to be had in these days of gasoline 
stoves and farm dairies. 

Prof. Julien states that one of the lambs 
|; treated by him died after receiving the 
|second dose, and upon examination he 
|found many worms already dead. while 
| others were in a continual state of agita- 
tion, as if seeking to escape. Mr. P. H. 
Miller, editor of the Sheep Department of 
the “Ohio Farmer,” writes as follows, un- 
der date of March 19, 1900: 

“I have examined the fourth stomach of 
three different sheep within one week af- 
ter the last tablespoonful dose of gaso- 
line, given on three successive days, and 
found living strongyli. I am fully satis- 
fied, however, that although three doses 
will not remove all of them, sheep do im- 
prove under that treatment." 

Mr. Miller makes a further observation 
which is quite interesting. e says: 
| “I had five lambs born during the lat- 

ter part of September; they were al- 
lowed to run with a flock of ewes until 
in November. In January they were 
| slaughtered. Every one of them was in- 
vaded by the stomach worm. Not one of 
the lambs born since the ewes were con- 
fined in the stables has had them.” 

In our experience we have found, after 
giving the third dose, that a number of 
lambs passed worms which were identi- 
fied in the droppings. From our experi- 
|ence with the flock of 1898 we had reason 
| to believe that the above treatment had 
been the means of destroying the worms. 
| During the late fall and winter months 
we gave similar treatment to some of our 
young sheep and to all older ones, without 
a single instance of bad effects, and I 
|certainly believe that the treatment of 
tee entire flock was a decided benefit to 
| them. 
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This Offering 
are 
MONEY 


MAKERS, 





onvaua 


U. S. 


™— GRAND POLAND-CHINAS ‘AT AUCTION * 


Edinburg, 
GREAT Henry 


HERD BOAR, 


great Chief Baye an De 2a; dam, Daisy Look by 
ms, goes to the highest bidder. 


he fr and d individ 


of getting 


d now for ae at something in it worth knowing. 


Al taSend 
ways mention Rural World 


*’s Perfection 


Look Me Over. 


at you own price. 
E P the extra fall show pig by King U. erm by 
X RESS, LOOK ME OVER, is a Peacock with a 


Illinois, = 


One of the 
Here is 


= Tuesday, 


MY MOTTO: 


You have never veslne’ hea THE BEST ARE NONE T0 6000 ! I 


H. O. 


co 
D. P. MeCRACKEN, } Auctioneers. 


‘sows, stop here. 


If you are looking for herd boars or attractive 


We will not disappoint you. 





August 2 


ist, 1900. 


The Aged Sows Offered Best in the Herd. 


Sired by Chief Tecumseh 2d, Hands Off, Judd’s Tecumseh, King U. $. Either naes 

to or have litters by the matchless boar Henry's Perfection. Extra good fal 

gilts by King U. 8. and Dewey by Chief I Know. Some are bred, others ton 
Come and enjoy the day with me, it will benefit you. Stop at Edinburg 


Hotel at my expense. Send all mail or — to my auctioneers or A. 
M. Oaldweil, Geo. M. Cantrell, F. A. Scott, L. D. Bobren or T. B. Hart to Satisfies. 
Edinburg in’ my care after Aug. 15. H. O. MINNIS. Secccccccccoooces 


All Ages! 


This is 
Breeding and 
Quality that 









H. 0. MINNIS, Edinburg, IIL, mies ion smite 1. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


AUGUST 8, 1900. 














e/ She Pie arkets 











red sold 
@2c 


”-WHEAT—Cash market—No 
EB. trk. at 734@74%c, premium of 


over Sept., and this side af T21,a78c, all 
switched; No. 3 red at 7c to T2uc. No. 4 
winter at 65c to 69c; rejected at Sc; no 
grade at 55@62c; No. 2 hard at 64@70c; 
No. 3 do. quotable at 68@%« 1 elevator 
No. 2 red 72@%c; No. 3 red T0@4c; No. 4 
e@ec. 7 
CORN—Cash market--No worth 38¢; 

No. 3 37%c; No. 2 yellow 384 - 
ew No. 2 


OATS—Cash market—On trk 


gold at 20@%c; No. 3 at 19%@> ~ 1 . 
3 do. ¢ 





18%c; No. 2 white at 244@'%« N - 
W@24"4c; No. 4 do. at 22@23% lipped a 
2c; old No. 2 Northern at “ ,@%e; clip- 
ped white at 25%c 
BYE—No. 2 sold at S2e ' : and for 
No. 3 the best bid 50%c. r 
MILLFEED—Steady end 4 Sales of 
bran basis E. trk. at 63@o* arge and 
65c in small sks., and 6c In Duis At mill 
bran jobs at 66@é7c and s, which 
arce, selis readily at 77% 
Oe asraAtenethy $14@14.50 fo vice $12.60 
@i3:60 for No.. 1, $11@i2 for $9.0@11 
for No. 3. Prairie $8@8.50 fo e, $7.50 
@6 for No. 1, $6.50@7 for ! 2, $606.50 for 


No.3. Clover $9@12. 


STRAW—Wheat on trk. $+. rye, %. 
GRASS SEHEDS—Timothy *- #@2.75 spot 
and $3.25 bid for prime new srrive. Mil- 
let—$5.25 bid for prime to ar Aug Otb- 
er seeds nominal. Per 1W I's auillet, 70c 
@ti—prime German more, er 8 to 
$7.50; Hungarian H0@66c; red $547.0. 
FLAXSEED—Lower, @ car spot selling 
t $1.27%4. 
“oantoe BEANS—Spot and to arrive 
had $1.20 bid. 


PRICES ON ‘CHANGE 
The following teble shows the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 


Closed. Range Closed 
Saturday. ‘To-day To-day. 
Wheat— am 
lign 
Aug. ..7i%n -».-@..- il% 
Sept. ..71%@% b N%@72% 2% b 
Oct. ...724%n TZ, OTS Tah a 
Dec ...74%@% a TY%@i%YG% TH4O% 
Corn— a 
Aug ..37n +2+-@.- a7 n 
36% @37 6% 
$3%,@35 33 b 
33 @I2% 32% a 
onic ae 4 b 
2KH@ 2% b 





21%. b 
Oct @.. @ 2153 
sh wheat, corn and vats ranged: 

By Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 


Wheat— et 
No. 2 red...69 @70 74 @72% 7 74% 
No. 2 red a @B% 72 @v 0 Gim% 
No 4 winter.61 @66% 69 @i 65 ge 
No. 2 hard..67%4@.... TO%@s  6944@70 


No. 3 hard ..6 @.. 68 @.... B GB% 


orn— at 

— BD secceced 3144@32 31 @iy 35 @.... 
Wo. 3 ...----- 31 @.... 30 @ 3744@.... 
No. 2 white.32 @.... 314@2 41 @4l% 
No. 3 white.31 @.... 30 @l 16@.... 
ts— Bee 

= i nisteces AGA | 2A » @20% 
SS Serre 20 @.... ais 191,@20 
No. 2 North.B @.. 21% Gp 22 @.... 
Wo. 2 white. @.... 24%@2+ 2442 
No. 3 white..23 @26 24%@2) ~ @2t% 
No. 4 white.21 @.... 2%@%4, 2 @3B% 

COTTON 


There were no Liverpool cables this 
morning, that market being closed, but 
outside of Aug. the feeling at New York 
was bearish and selling was renewed. 
Considerable long cotton came out during 


the day and the market broke sharply, 
only to recover late and clo with a net 
gain all around. 


Local Market—Dull and unchanged. No 

sales. 
Ordinary .... une % 
Good ordinary .... : Kp S% 
Low middling .. ;. -% 
Middling ...... ‘ .. 9 9-16 
Good middling aseaane 9 13-16 
Middling fair ....... 10 3-16 

Bagging—1%-lb, &. 10c per a 2-1b. 
$.35; 2%4-lb. §.85c. Iron ties, $1.5 Hemp 
twine 9c per Ib. 

WooL. 

Missouri and Ilinois— eet oe 
Med. combing ......-.- . --20%2@21 
Medium clothing ........ ly q20 
Braid and low ..........-- ‘ ++ 18 @18% 


Burry and clear mixed . 
Slightly burry 





Heavy fine 
Kansas and -paereneantl 














Dark and sandy ........-. 
Fine medium 
Light fine a ; 
Heavy fine eae 
Texas, 1. T. and Okiahoma— 
Medium ...... 0 ...---sseeeee: ; 19 
Coarse and 1OW..........cceeeeeeeee 13 16 
Fine —™ ééescensiese 4 6 
Light fine .............++-++- 14 @15 
Heavy RT Ee 11 @l2 
Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) ............-..05++ 19 @20 
— enema i8 @18% 
Sheaesees oss fe 4 @ib 
Hard. SEE coke. cecsccee 
2 
3 Qs 
ry . 13 @19 
Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear..........- . 1} of 





Burry 
Black ‘and seedy from 4c to tc a pound 
less than quotations. 





EGGS—Good run of current receipts 
quotable at 9%c. Held, heated, etc., less. 

BUTTER—Creamery—Extra, 1%2c; firsts 
17%@18e; second, 17c. Ladle-packed—Ex- 


tra, 16c; firsts, 15c. Dairy—Extra, léc; 
first, 15c; grease, 4@i%e. Country— “hoice, 
12%c; poor to fair, 10@lic. The above fig- 
ures are for round lots—about le per 
pound more is charged in a smal! way. 
CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 
10%c; singles, lic. Y. A., lic. New York, 
10%c. Limburger, 10@104« Swiss—Old, 
15@léc; new, 12@13c. Brick, 10'e@lic. 
LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, 7c; 
old roosters, 3%c; spring chickens, aver- 
age receipts, 8%c. Old turkeys—Average 
receipts, 6@7c; young turkeys, 12 Ducks, 
5c; spring ducks, large, 6%c; spring ducks, 
small, 5%c. Geese, 3c; spring geese, large, 
6%c; spring geese, 5 pounds or less, 5c. 


Live pigeons and squabs, per dozen, 60c. 

BROOM CORN—Prices nominal; brush 
would probably bring from $6) to $10 per 
ton, if here. 

SORGHUM—Go0é to prime at 16@18c per 
gallon. 

POP CORN—Last sales at $1.: 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2.23@2.25—screened 5c per bushel less. 
Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima 
beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at l(c to 12%c—fancy 
@hite clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
®roken less. Extracted and strained in 
arrels, 5@5%c, and in cans “%@lc per 
pound higher. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at $3 to $3.25—latter for 
Marge; lady slipper at 6c. Seneca at 20c, 
wink ic, golden seal 4c, May apple at 2%4c, 
#nake 25c, black 414c, angelica 34c. Wahoo 
—bark of root 8c, bark of tree 2%e; blood 


to $1.60 





skull cap leaves 3'¢c 
sassafras bark 4c, wild 


2.c, blueflag Sc, 
for prime green, 
ginger 3'¢c. 

POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio 
steady; sales loose from farmers’ wagons 
ranging mainly at 26@28e per bushel, fancy 
bluff stock bringing more. 

ONIONS—Sales: 78 sacks North Missou- 
ri red at 3le to 34c, 81 do. at 33e to 35c; yel- 
low quotable at 2c to 3c. 

TOMATOES—Firm. Home-grown sold 
in shipping order at 50c per bushel box for 
half ripe and 56@60c per bushel loose for 
ripe. Orders charged 75e per bushel box. 

WATERMELONS—Missouri melons on 
track at $30 to $35 for dinks, $40 to $60 for 
medium to choice cars, $70 to $75 for fancy. 
Jobbing sales at $5 to $12 per 100, as in 
size, 

CANTALOUPES — Home-grown gems 
cantaloupes sold at l0c to 30c per 
A few crates Colorado Rocky 
Fords (from Las Animas) received by ex- 
and sold at $3.50 per standard crate. 

PEACHES—Home-grown and near-by 
receipts sold lower at 2c to Se per %- 
bushel basket, according to quality. 


and 
bushel box. 


press 


APPLES—Boxed lots not wanted unless 
fancy, suitable for stands. Lots in bar- 
rels at from $1 to $1.2 for poor to fair, 
$1.50 to $1.75 for good to choice and $2 to 
$2.50 for fancy varieties. Home-grown 
sold loose from wagons at 20c to We per 
bushel. Sales: 22 barrels fancy maiden- 
blush at $2.70, 4 barrels on levee at $1.75. 

PLUMS—Newman, 4c; common varie- 
ties, 20@25c; damsons, )@60c; blue plums, 
2c to 30c; soft, overripe and leaky less. 

PEARS—Dull; Florida Le Conte at $2.3 
@2.40 per barrel crate, Mississippi and 
Alabama do. at 6c, and Louisiana do. at 
Sc per bushel box, near-by and common 
varieties quotable at 15@20c, and sugar 
pears at 40@50c per %-bushel basket. 

GRAPES—Dul!; Hartfords and Ives in 
i-basket crates at #@50c per crate and in 
flat boxes at 2@25c; fancy Delaware at 
$1.50 per 4-basket crate. Climax baskets 
Hartfords and Ives, 15@20c, and Moore's 


early, 25c. Home-grown selling at 40c to 
#0c per %-bushel basket—top rate for 
choice Moore's early. 

CRAB APPLES—Dull; little demand 


and few selling at 20@25c 
basket for choice Siberian; 
rieties unsalable. 


per %-bushel 
common va- 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—A large and better qualitied 
supply was on the market than on the 
corresponding day in over two months, and 
it furnished a basis for improvement 
which was readily seen in the tone of 
prices and the movement. There was a 
larger buying attendance and liberal East- 
ern orders were extant. Chunks of the 
good class were eagerly sought and sold 
stronger than in many weeks. Good 1,200 
to 1,300 lb. animals were bringing $110 to 
$125, and nothing choice was offered. Me- 
dium draft pairs sold up to $270. The show- 
ing of good drivers was not large. Me- 
dium horses were a shade more active, 


but the bulk of the improvement was on 
the best kinds. 
Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com 


mon to good, $9 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$130 to $200. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$90; choice to extra, $100 to $130. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $30 to $40; choice 
to extra, $45 to $60. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—The opening arrivals of the 
week were rather liberal. They represent- 
ed about half a dozen carloads to the deal- 
three full carloads of commission 
mules and many small bunches. The qual- 
ity was varied, ranging from very good 
to very plain. The fact that the local 
dealers were engaged with a British Gov- 


ers, 


ernment inspection kept nearly all of | 
them out of the commission department | 
on the early market, and few transactions | 
of any import developing, it left no line | 
whereby to compare sales with those of | 
last week. Under the circumstances, the 
opening was quoted nominally steady. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS | 
ON PAGE 4. 


POTATO CROP IMMENSE. 





THE 





If commission merchants are losing on 
peaches this season, owing to the unusu- 
al supply, the potato grower in the busi- 
ness on a large scale for revenue is al- 
mest prepared to afford them company. 
The potato yield, like the peach crop, is 
unprecedented this year. It is tremend- 
ous as a whole and the same word ap- 
plies to the individual tuber, for such fine 
specimens were never seen as are dis- 
played in front of the commission houses 
along Third and Fourth streets. Even 
at this season of the year the choicest po- 
tatoes are quoted at 18c to 20c a bushel. 
The quality is the very finest and the re- 
ceipts very heavy. There is, at present 
prices, no profit in shipping east, and at 
Chicago 3%, or around that point, has 
been the price this season, since the Mis- 
souri crop began moving. 

The Kaw Valley, near Kansas City, is 

the most extensive potato growing dis- 
trict in the state, corresponding to the 
American Bottoms, just across the river 
in Illinois, and what is true of conditions 
in one district is equally true of condi- 
tions in the other, as these two districts 
are the greatest potato growing districts 
in the country. In view of the identical 
interests and conditions between the two 
fields, the Kaw Vairey and the American 
Bottoms, closer to home, the discussion at 
a meeting of 15 potato growers of the Kaw 
valley, held at Kansas City the other day, 
may be taken as a criterion of conditions 
in the potato market. These 15 growers 
represented 1,000 acres of potatoes, and 
they met with freignt agents to discuss 
rates. According to the statements of 
these growers, the potato industry has 
reached a critical stage, and without re- 
lief from some source the indications 
point to a mucn less acreage devoted to 
the crop in future seasons. The plain 
facts, as told by these growers, are that 
there is no money in raising potatoes in 
the Kaw Valley at prices obtained so far 
this year, and the same is applicable to 
the American Bottom growers. 
Figuring in freight rates, seed, digging 
and other expenses, the Kaw Valley 
growers estimate that there is a direct 
loss to them of 5c to 7c a bushel in rais- 
ing potatoes, and other things being con- 
sidered they figure a 9c loss. Conditions 
are identical in the American Bottoms. 
The Kaw valley people wanted the freight 
rate reduced from 50c to 35c on cars carry- 
ing 30,000 pounds to southern points, but 
there is said to be little hope for the re- 
duction. In 18% the Texas lines made a 
special 30-day rate, and it moved the crop 
freely. 











| 
“Unless something develops to encour- | other the rope is drawn tight and the top 


age the growers,” says a trade paper, | 


of the shock is compressed. 


When tight 


“potato growing is likely to be less exten- | enough the ends of the poles are dropped 


sive in the valley in the future.” 


MAKING SORGHUM SYRUP. | 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I was giad to | 
read the article by G. H. Turner on page 
228. Mr. Turner is certainly no novice at | 
syrup making. Ours has been made for 
several years by an old gentleman who 
proceeds on the identical lines laid down 
in the article mentioned and we always 
have a fine, yellow syrup. His mention of 
the “stake and ridered shirt’’ reminds me 
that my old friend says that no man 
who cannot wear his best suit in the fac- 
tory is fit to be in the business. 

DIFFERENCE IN CANE.—Of 
there is a great difference in cane in Ohio | 
and in Mississippi, but our best syrup | 
has been made of cane stripped, topped | 
and stood on end in a clean airy barn for 
three weeks. In case of danger from frost 
we cut and pile the cane in large heaps; 
then in blading we catch a stalk by the 
top, pull it from the midst of the pile and 
drop it; this strips almost every blade 
from the stalk, in nine cases out of ten 
not leaving a single blade, then we drop it 
with the tops even and “behead” it an 
arm-load at a time with a heavy corn 
knife. Our syrup maker directs us to cut 
our stubble rather high and top nearly 
down to the joint; he claims that the top 
is destitute of sweetness and the dark 
color mostly comes from the butt joint. 

Like Mr. Turner, he makes a fine ar- 
ticle without lime, clay or charcoal, and 
the juice is run through clean wheat 
straw which is renewed twice a day. 

I have used syrups made by the lime 
process, and that from juice which had 
been charcoal filtered, and both were 
practically flavorless, with no better color 
than that made on the simple process 
used by our friend and Mr. Turner, who 
deserves a vote of thanks for his excel- 
lent, practical article on the subject. 

Ohio. Cc. D. LYON. 


course 


MICHIGAN CROP NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We are now 
in this locality in the midst of our oats 
harvest, and it is by far the best we have 
had for years; but our wheat crop has 
turned out, so far, as it has been thresh- 





ed, a very poor crop, from two to ten 
bushels per acre, and a very poor quality 
at that, as much of it sprouted in the field 
owing to the continued heavy rains. It 
has been the worst: season for haying and 
wheat harvest that was ever known in 
this locality. We would have a day or so 
of fairly good weather and then it would 
seem as though the floodgates were all 
open for from four to six hours, and then 
a day or so more of clear weather; but 
not enough sun to thoroughly cure the 
hay. Some hay was cut for ten days be- 
fore it could be put in the barn, and that 
had to be turned over five or six times, 
till it was good for a very little. In low 
places many acres were in the water or 
the land so soft that before the hay could 
be cut it was worthless and had to be 
drawn out for manure. Not only did we 
have rain more or less from about June 
20 to July ®, but wind that blew down 
windmills, roofs off of buildings, 
ete., etc. Yet with all that we are going 
to have (if nothing else comes up) the best 
year we ever had; our hay crop is. the 
largest ever known, also our oats and 
clover is 18 inches high that was cut five 
weeks ago and promises a large crop of 
clover seed. While it was too wet to culti- 
vate corn it is much in advance of former 
years. Land is in fine shape for fall plow- 
ing. 
Pastures 


fences, 


are good and stock in fine 
shape. We have a promise of plenty of 
fruit; also a good crop of weather 
“kickers’’ because they could not save all 
their hay, but they have more than ever 
if they did lose some. 

W. H. WARNER, JR. 


Allegan Co., Mich., August 6. 





CORN FODDER. 





(Continued from First Page.) 





siderable portion of the nutrition original- 
ly contained will have been wasted 
through such delay. Properly to conserve 
the valuable constituents of the corn 
stalk. the crop should be cut and shocked 
at the earliest possible date after matur- 
ity. <A better plan in many cases is to 
place the forage at once in the silo, for as 
ensilage even the coarser portions of the 
stalk are readily eaten by the cattle. 
W. A. HENRY. 
Wisconsin Experiment Station. 





HOW TO CARE FOR is a matter of 
much importance. Here again corn has 
the advantage over most other forage 
crops in that it can be left longer in the 
field after cutting, even until it is needed 
for feeding in the winter. There is, how- 
ever, much loss every year through care- 
lessness in putting the corn into shocks 
and tying there. 





We present herewith drawings of two 
simple devices that will be found quite 


useful in shocking corn. Figure 1 is a 
horse on which to start the shock, and 
which does away with dependence on sup- 
ports made by tying from hills together. 
In the long portion, which is supported by 
two legs at one end, resting on the ground 
at the other, is a hole through which is 
thrust a pole somewhat smaller in diam- 
eter than the hole. In the four angles 
thus made the shock is started and when 
one-half or two-thirds done the pole is 
pulled out and the horse, which is made 
of light material, is dragged to the next 
place for a shock, the pole inserted and 
the shock begun, while the other one is 
being finished. 

TYING THE SHOCK.—After the shock 
is up the next, last and most important 
thing to do is to tie it securely, and this 
is easily accomplished by meats of the 
device shown in Figure 2. This is simply 
two poles, say about ten feet long, and 
a piece of inch rope long enough so that 
when tied to the poles about two feet 
from the ends it will extend around the 
shock and permit the poles to be placed 
in the position as shown in the cut, when 
by bringing the outer ends toward each 





30 to 35 bushels of excellent quality. 


a good season for crops. 


to the ground, as shown by the dotted 
lines, where they will remain while a tie 
of some sort can be put on. 

The tying of the shocks is best deferred 
until the next day after cutting. The 
fodder has by that time wilted somewhat 
and if there is any tendency on the part 
of the shock to twist or tip to one side, 
this can be corrected by placing more 
pressure on Ome pole than on the other 
while tying. 

We are indebted to Mr. Frank Johnson 
of Fredericksburg, Mo., for the sketches 
shown in the cut. Mr. Johnson has devis- 
ed a number of useful appliances for use 
in harvesting corn fodder. 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


AUDRAIN CO., Ne 
had fine rains and crops of all 
grown in this section are good. 

J. B. POOL. 


E. MO.—We have 
kinds 





JEFFERSON CO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat 
and oats are rotting in stack as they got 
wet and are sprouting. Hay also is dam- 
aged. D. E. DONNELL. 

CLARK CO., N. E. MO.—There is some 
hay in the field yet. Quite a lot of it is 
bleached badly. The grasshoppers are 
working on the fall pastures some. 

JAMES BOLEY 

HOLT CO., N. E. MO.—Wheat and oats 
were both badly damaged by heavy rain 
storms. Much low land has been drowned 
out. H. L. WARD. 

NEWTON CO., 8. W. MO.—Corn is the 
finest I ever saw. Oats are good in qual- 
ity but poor in stand. Timothy and clover 
are poor. I have not seen any new seed- 
ing. O. M. PECK. 

AUDRAIN CO., N. W. MO.—Hay is all 
up in good condition and the quality is 
good. Oats are being threshed and yield- 


ing well and are good in quality. Pas- 
tures are getting a little dry. 
GUY M’CUNE. 


DALLAS CO.,, 8. W. MO.—With a good 
rain in a few days, there will be the 
greatest yield of corn that ever was raised 
in this county. All other grain is in stack 
or granary. F. M. ROUTH. 

REYNOLDS CO., 8. E. MO.—A great 
quantity of hay was more or less dam- 
aged by rain during harvest. Timothy 
was damaged more than clover. 

E. R. MOORE. 


JACKSON CO., N. W. MO.—We are cut- 
ting second growth of clover, and it is 
the best for years. The third cutting of 
alfalfa is coming on nicely and the crop is 
in fine condition. L. C. FREY. 

CHARITON CO., N. CENTRAL 
We had a fine rain on the 2rd, which 
greatly improved our corn crop. Wheat 
threshing from shocks about through and 


the yield and quality good. 
F. M. COLVIN. 


MO.— 


CARTER CO., 8. E. MO.—The season 
has been too wet the most of the time. 
Though there has been no special damage 
to crops. They are better than they 
have been for years. Apples continue to 
fall. PHILIP SELGER. 

CEDAR CO., 8. W. MO.—Hay was in- 
jured by the dry weather in the early part 
of the summer, as also were oats. We 
have had plenty of rain of late and all 
the early planted corn is safe. 


A. F. RETHEMEYER. 
DE KALB CO., N. W. MO.—The dry 
weather during the last two weeks in 


June up to July 17 did much damage to all 
growing crops. We have had plenty of 
rain since which greatly improves the 
prospects. A. E. PONTIUS. 


ADAIR CO., N. E. MO.—Winter wheat 
is threshing out eight to ten bushels of 
grain of good quality. Oats are yielding 
The 
rains of the past week have improved our 
corn prospects very materially. 

J. J. CLARK. 
co., 8S. E. MO.—We have had 
Corn was never 
Oats are fine, but damaged some 
by rain. Potatoes are a full crop. Apples 
are short. Peaches are fine. We are hav- 
ing too much rain at the present time. 

A. H. CASHION, 

OSAGE CO., E. CENTRAL MO.—Oats 
were in good condition, though some were 
smutty, but harvest was somewhat un- 
favorable on account of rain, consequent- 
ly a good deal will be moldy. It is the 
most favorable season for corn I ever 
saw. GERHARD PLASSMEY. 

DALLAS CO., 8. CENTRAL MO.— 
Heavy rains have made the corn look 
fine. Wheat and oat threshing is in full 


PERRY 


better. 


CARTER cCo., 8. E. MO.—Corn was 
damaged some July 2 by heavy rain and 
wind. The weather has heen dry and 
warm for the last week, but crops are not 
yet damaged for want of rain. Apples and 
peaches have fallen some. Pastures are 

J. B. SNIDER. 

ST. CLAIR CO., 8. W. MO.—Having just 
returned from a trip over St. Clair, Cedar, 
Bates and Vernon Counties and the pros- 
pect is for better crops than for years. 
The flax crop is also the best for many 
years. The season good at this date, but 
seasonable rain are needed to cature a 
full crop. JOSEPH N. STEPHENS. 

HENRY CoO., W. CENTRAL MO.—I be- 
lieve the corn has been greatly damaged 
by drouth. Yet now we have plenty of 
rain seemingly as long as it lasts. Tilled 
ground is wet down 15 inches; meadows 
and pastures about nine inches. So far 
wheat has made about 14 bu. to the acre; 
oats about 30 bu. 

J. M. PREZENGER. 


RIPLEY CO., 8. E. MO.—If we get rain 
in August our corn crop in this section 
will be very good, although it is not as 
clean as it ought to be. Heavy rains in 
June prevented good cultivation. Wheat 
has been damaged some by wet weather 
during harvest time. The apple crop is 
very poor, but the peach crop is good. 

EMIL LASSEN. 


JOHNSON CO., W. CENTRAL MO.— 
Oats are harvested and many of them are 
threshed. The crop is excellent. Hay is 
very poor because of the spring drouth. 
The late rains are helping the pasture. 
Potatoes are large and fine, but the yield 
is not extra. Apple trees of nearly all va- 
rieties are very full and the fruit is in 
good condition. J. C. BAILE. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU CoO., 8. E. MO.— 
Corn on high land with clean cultivation 
that was laid by the first week in June 
will make a full average crop. Bottom 
land will not make a half crop, as there 
has been so much rain for the last six 
weeks that corn could not be cultivated. 
Oats and timothy hay were much dam- 
aged by the rains. 

WM. G. SCHNEIDER. 

MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—Hay 
improved a little before harvest as the 
late rains were beneficial. Corn is good 
but it would have been a little better with 
less rain and more work. Pastures are 
good. Wheat is damaged some in the 
stack. The corn crop is above the aver- 
age, and the most of the corn is safe, but 
one or two more light rains will hold it up. 

c. N. MITCHELL. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—The corn crop 
is as promising as for years, clean and 
well grown. It is now needing rain in sec- 
tious, very much indeed. Oats were much 
greater in area and yield than usual— 
quality good, though not nearly all 
threshed. Timothy meadows were rather 
unsatisfactory, not yielding as we had 
reason to expect from the favorable 
spring. The quality of clover hay is good, 
but area is not up to the average. Pas- 
tures are drying up considerably. 

JOHN J. SUTER 

HARRISON CO., N. W. MO.—We had 
another good rain last night. Wheat, oats 
and hay were put up in the best of condi- 
tion, there being no rain during harvest. 
There is a great oat crop, threshing out 
from 4 to 6 bushels. Wheat is turning 
out fine in quality. There is a fine pros- 
pect for corn. The drouth did not damage 
it much. Potatoes are injured by the 
drouth and bugs. Apples are still falling, 
those that are on the trees are of poor 
quality, generally. We are now having 
plenty of rain. The threshing machines 
are waiting for dry weather. 

July 24. FRANK P. 


BURRIS. 


NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—Hay made 
a good ‘third’ more than was expected 
before harvest and the quality was prime. 
Corn is above the average. There was a 
wind storm here on the 19th inst. that was 
thought at the time to have damaged the 
corn some, but it seems now to have 
grown out of it. Oats were cut in fine 
condition, and most of crop is in stack or 
threshed; quality good. Pasture is good 
and the late rains insure good fall pas- 
ture The outlook for the farmer in this 
section is very flattering. 

July 2%. JOHN MARTINDALE, 


JOHNSON CO., W. CENTRAL MO.— 
The Chilhowee ‘“‘News” estimates that 
Chilhowee township will have 30,000 acres 
of corn that will make 50 bushels to the 
acre, or one and one-half million bushels 
of corn. This at 30 cents means nearly a 
half million of dollars or $450,000. Say we 
cut that half in two and Chilhowee will 
have money to burn.—Holden, Mo., En- 
terprise. 

DAVIES CO., N. W. MO.—Mr. Theo. 
Robinson informed us that off of 11 acres 
he threshed out 352% bu. of wheat, ma- 
chine measurement, or a little more than 

bushels to the acre, and that the wheat 





blast but it is rather wet for the busi 
Much of the wheat is wet and damaged 
though it is yielding well and oats never 
better. H. B. FOWLER. 
COOPER CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
weather is fine for threshing. A fine rain 
the 24th came in time to save many fields 
of corn. Apples will be much benefited 
by the rains. The fruit is well distributed 


over the trees and the quality will be 
good. 8. Y. THORNTON. 
July 27. 


VERNON CoO., 8. W. MO.—This county 
has the best corn prospects she has had 
for years. Oats and flax are extra good. 
There is too much rain to harvest in the 
best condition. Timothy hay has improved, 
but will not average half a crop and most- 
ly of inferior quality. 

LEVI LEFLER. 

NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—Early 
planting of corn is injured some by 
drouth, but most of it is in fine condition.’ 
Late potatoes will be good. Winter wheat 
is averaging from % to 40 bushels. Pas- 
tures are extra good. Everybody is satis- 
fied with crop prospects. 

= W. 

LINN CO., N. CENTRAL MO.—Corn is 
in fine condition and if no damage beyond 
that now indicated occurs will exceed any 
crop for several years past. Oats har- 
vested in good condition will yield an 
average crop and the quality of the grain 
will be above the average. 

DAVID MOORE. 


PORTER. 





If you feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 
Steel W: 


Works, St. Lovis«, for Catalogue. 


tested over 62% pounds to the bushel. At 
the present price, 70c per bushel, Mr. 
Robinson will receive something like $225 
for one crop off of 11 acres of land, all of 
which leads us to believe that Missouri 
soil, properly farmed, is the most pro- 
ductive the sun shines on.—Gallatin, Mo, 
Democrat. 

MARION CO., N. E. MO.—The Palmy- 
ra, Mo., “Herald” reports the following 
crop yield: Thos. Lewis, 8 acres, 1,224 
bushels of wheat;; Lewis Ashland, 4 
acres, 635 bushels of wheat, 25 acres, 458 
bushels of oats; Mike Cordes, 14 acres, 214 
bushels of wheat, 10 acres, 194% bushels of 
oats; John Johnson, 35 acres, 383 bushels 
of wheat; Don Galusha, 50 acres, 456 bush- 
els of wheat; Leonard Schaffnitt, 65 acres, 
960 bushels of wheat; John Honekamp, 43 
acres, 485 bushels of wheat; Chas. Barn- 
hill, 20 acres, 200 bushels of wheat. 





SHELBY CO., N. E. MO.—The oat crop 
is now being threshed very rapidly and 
the general yield is considered the best 
ever raised in the county. Some crops 
are reported to run from fifty to sixty 
bushels to the acre. We are taking great 
interest in the yield of Texas oats, as 
we last spring advised the farmers to sow 
them. On the Gentry farm near town, 
on ground of the same kind and with the 
same kind of cultivation at sowing time, 
the Texas oats yield by measure 46 bush- 
els or 1,350 bushels on 30 acres. Thirty 
acres of black oats yield 846 bushels. If 
the oats had been weighed the difference 


would have been greater as the Texas 
oats will weigh more to the measured oats 
than 

Guard. 


the other varieties.—Shelbyville 
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DADE CoO., 8. W. MO.—Corn is in the 
roasting ear and there never was a finer 
Prospect. Wheat is being threshed. The 
yield is heavy and the quality extra. Oats 
are short with fair heads. The high up- 
lands are not worth harvesting, but on 
low, strong soil the yield and quality are 
good. vs DEPEE. 


HOLT CO., N. Ww. M MO.—The prospects 
for a heavy yield of corn were perhaps 
never better. Corn fields are freer of 
weeds than common. The yield and qual- 
ity of winter wheat are good. The oat 
crop is poor. The hay crop is good and 
saved in excellent condition. 

M. D. WALKER. 


GREENE CoO., 8. E. MO.—This county is 
blessed with plenty of rain this month, 
which will make an abundant corn crop. 
All corn that I’ve seen or heard from 
so far is good. Pastures are improving. 
We have better crops of all kinds grown 
in Greene Co. than we have had for years. 
Hay is not as good as usual. 

J. W. 


LETTER BOX. 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, ip 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


WATTS. 








COTTON SEED MEAL WANTED.— 
Please tell me where I can buy cotton 
seed meal. Is St. Louis the nearest place? 
What is the price in small lots?. 

J. M. GOODMAN. 

Edwards Co., Il. 

A. J. Childs & Son, 209 Market street, 
St. Louis, will supply our correspondent’s 
wants, 


ANGORA GOATS WANTED.—If you 
know of any parties in this section who 
raise Angora goats I would thank you to 
give me their names. J. 8. FLAUTT. 

Macoupin Co., Il. 

It is very evident, from the numerous 
inquiries being made by RURAL WORLD 
readers for Angora goats that those who 
have goats to sell will do well to let the 
fact be known. 

SEED WHEAT WANTED.—Can you 
or any of the RURAL WORLD readers 
tell me where recently imported Russian 
hard winter wheat may be purchased? 

G. 8. BATTEY. 


Mitchell Co., Kan. 
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CORN.—Condition for the State has de- 
clined from %8 to 96, occasioned by want 
of precipitation over the northern portion. 
Over small areas the damage was severe, 
while in other instances it was suffi- 
cient to blight what promised to be a phe- 
nomenally large crop. The decline of con- 
dition was heaviest in the northwest sec- 
tion, having fallen from 104 to 91 and the 
northeast section from 100 to 9. The cen- 
tral section has improved 3 points and the 
southeast 8. 

WHEAT.—After harvest was completed 
and threshing well under headway, we 
again inquired as to the yield per acre, 
and the estimate for the state is 16 
bushels, or exactly the result of last 
month's inquiry. The acreage seeded the 
fall of 1899 was 1,000,000 acres and the to- 
tal yield for the state should be 16,000,000 
bushels against 8,100,900 for 1899. 

OATS made an average yield of 30 bush- 
els, against 27 bushels last season. The 
acreage was increased 8 per cent, making 
1,000,000 acres and the total yield should 
be 30,000,000 bushels, against 20,709,000 for 
last year. The quality of the grain in 
most localities is unusually good. 

FLAX.—Acreage decreased to 60,000 
acres. against 63,500 for 1899. The yield per 
acre is placed at 9 bushels, the same as 
last season, and the total product should 
be 540,000 bushels. 

MEADOWS, notwithstanding conditions 
were generally favorable, continued to 
show the effects of last fall’s drouth and 
the ravages of grasshoppers. The yield 
was decreased from 1.5 tons per acre of 
last season to 1.3 tons for this season. 
But the damage done was not so notable 
in the quantity as in the quality of the 
product, this being generally weedy or 
mixed with blue grass or red-top. 

COTTON has improved 13 points during 
the month, the condition for the state be- 
ing placed at 89 against 91 for the same 
date last season. The greatest improve- 
ment has occurred in the southeast sec- 
tion, where the great bulk of the cotton is 
produced. 

TOBACCO has declined one point dur- 
ing July, being placed at 90 against 8 
for the same period last year. Notwith- 
standing the slight decline, the present 
conditions promise a fair yleld. 

APPLES.--Condition has declined from 
59 to 58 and it would seem that not more 
than a half crop could be expectedq. 

J. R. RIPPEY, 

Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 

Cotumnia, | Mo. 


PROFITS IN BUTTER MAKING. 





There is more profit in farm butter mak- 
ing than many farmers seem to think, 
says “Farmer’s Voice.” If accurate ac- 
count was kept of every pound of butter 
made on and sold from the farm it would 
be a great surprise to many who have 
never paid any attention to this phase of 
the question: The results would encour- 
age greater and more persistent efforts, 
and prove to the most skeptical mind that 
farm butter making is by no means a 
mere pastime, yielding no returns for 
time and labor. 

The farmer having four or five cows can 
easily keep a record of their business. 
They probably will make from three and 
one-half to five pounds of butter each per 
week for a given number of weeks, de- 
creasing, of course, when grass and suc- 
culent f es scarce. 

By jotting down in a book designed for 
the purpose the number of pounds of but- 
ter produced by each cow, and marking 
the price for which it was sold, one will 
be enabled at the end of the year to know 
exactly what each cow paid in the way of 


utter, 

‘However: if one is going to keep an ac- 
count of the butter made and sold it also 
would be well to keep a record of skim 
milk and cream produced by each cow, 
estimating a fair price for same. Keep- 
ing account of the cows’ busi the 
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Bio Bent tafroncn Tonia 


THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE or Alcobei- 





aud tele 
men with reliable book. 
and clerks 


Btalogue of 
President 











ure pr.;. J, Blaine, Mgr & Physician, 
8t., St. Louis, Mo 


SORGHUM 


Mills and Evaporators. 


izes of hori- 
zontal and Verticle Mills: 
also the celebrated 








Co, 8th and Howard sts 
St. Louis. 
J. A. Field SOsenpany ) ) 




















; and 
fine water, cistern, plenty of fruit: torus in? ‘Helds 


a cash, balance time 
No. 2, 160a. 25a timber, fenced, some fruit, cistern 
sized barn, price $1,500—$1,200 cash, time on 
No, |—is 4 miles from R. R. town. No. 2 
is 6 miles from R. R. town. 1 have Asthma must 
move to a dryer Sn. If you don’t want to buy 
tell your neighbor who may not read the “RURAL. 
Cc. B. PLACE, Sumner, tl. 


FOR SALE 


30 head registered Shropshire Buck Lambs, 
also 30 Ewes. For prices address, 


H. C. TAYLOR, Agent, 
Elk Hill Stock Farm, KOPING, MO. 








The great Chinese Rost, immense! 


GINSENG Pe a a come rerlS. 2 is. sci 
ae a 


Dante is and seeds, wy a. 

Tae a arollnae, Benito pup a 

SOLD OUT-gursssssscet ar 
eas Wee Ee Speer 
Wanted Soak an tan sy my, the 


ear. Must furnish good sae arn . 
ULLER, Montgomery Co., Wellsville, Mo. 


FORSALE 











at once Byewsgeos? ls. 





both sex of Pure Bred Polan 
Chinas at low prices. 
CASON, New Bleomfeld. Mo. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

The midsummer “Woman's Home Com- 
panion” presents a handsome and well 
edited issue of a journal that is certain) 
well to the front among the first-class 
magazines. The abundance of good stv- 
ries do not wholly contribute to the gen- 
eral excellence, since there is also a va'i- 
ety of other features, such as illustrated 
accounts of “City Playgrounds for Chil- 
dren” and “Women of South American 
Legations,”’ together with articles 0" 
child study, cookery, club-women’s inter- 
ests and many yee of practical domes S- 
tie ec blished by the Crow: 
& Kirkpatrick de, Springfield, O.; $1 « 
year 10c a copy; sample copy free. 





In the August issue of “Everybody 5 
Magazine” the delightful autobiograp! 
of Stuart Robson grows in fascination. 
The lights and shades of a great actor's 
career stand oss vividly. It is a human 
d a , and the reader 
shakes hands, as it were, with many f*- 
mous figures of that day. The title for 
the month in the series of Great Americ®" 
Industries is “Where We Get Our Salt 
and How,” and the “Simple Explanation 
is of “Tides, Trade Winds and Torna- 
does.” Elementary? Very likely, but ©’- 
erybody cannot explain offhand—as “!\- 
erybody’s” does—the theory gf the tides, 
for instance. The short stories are ®!! 








is 

only way whereby one can tell whether or 
not his cows are paying for their keep. 
And of course if they are getting their 
board free they should be made to hunt 

uarters. e believe a bay! am 
no more afford to keep non- 
than horses or mules that ry Page ae 
use on his farm. Any animal that con- 
sumes feed—and they all do that—is ex- 
pensive to keep; doubly so if it produces 
nothing above cost of feed. 





pl and peculiarly well chosen. The 
articles on “Britain's Fighting .Ele- 
phants,” “What a Bicycle Can Carry. 
“How Italy Robs Her Poor,” “Deaf 2”! 
Dumb Soldiers” and “A Town Slippins 
Into the Sea” are well worth reading; |" 
fact there is entertainment on every Pas 
of this issue and something more—inten=< 





interest. 





do 

whe 
and 
are 





